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Victory Model 


FTER more than a year of conversation, a Victory model 

program for concentrating civilian production is being 

tried. Stove manufacturers (cooking and heating) were 
selected by the War Production Board to be the guinea pigs. 
This experiment doesn’t include electric stoves of any kind, 
but the set up is worth study, and is important to electrical men 
not only because some of our dealers will handle these Victory 
stoves, but because the pattern here set up may also be applied 
to other products. The discussion of a Victory model electric 
washer and other Victory model major appliances is still going 
on in Washington. 

Here is what the WPB, effective July 31, is doing to the 
stove industry: 

1. Large manufacturers that formerly made 80 percent of all 
cooking stoves and 30 percent of the heating stoves, are being 
entirely converted to war work. 

2. The small manufacturers, with sales of less than $2,000,- 
000 annually, of which there are 195 listed, will make Victory 
model stoves and repair parts. 

The use of steel and iron for this purpose, however, will 
be cut to 50 percent of what they used monthly during the year 
ending June 30, 1941. Also, the average weight of these metals 
per unit must not be more than 70 percent of such materials used 
for each stove in the past. 

There has been no ruling on trademarks or brand names. 
What happens to trademarks of the companies forced to stop 
manufacturing stoves, seemingly does not concern WPB. No 
policy has been fixed on this matter, and officials have been 
quoted as saying that unless there are compelling reasons for 
contrary action, each industry would be permitted to work out 
its own solution. 

Nobody seems to be very happy over this program. How- 
ever, most manufacturers take the attitude that under the cir- 
cumstances they cannot complain. 

A frequently cited objection against the program is that it 
could be used to pave the way toward government imposed 
standards and model simplification when the war is over. 

All in all, it is something for electrical men to keep their 
eyes on. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


UR first job is to win the war, of course. But after the 

war is won it will be within the power of all of us to 
shape the world that will follow, and certainly the electrical in- 
dustry will play a great part. 

Problems of this postwar world are even now being studied 
by many able men. And one group at least have developed a 
quite concrete and wholly reasonable set of figures that forecast 
the opportunities and possibilities for the electrical industry ot 
the future. 

The General Electric Company is known to have done a large 
amount of work along this line, and in the Summer Number 
of the Harvard Business Review two of the research workers 
in General Electric, Mr. R. P. Gustin and Mr. S. A. Holme pre- 
sent an absorbing series of charts and figures which relate to 


what they term the year V + 2. This means a year sometime 
after the necessary immediate adjustments from war to peace 
is made. V represents the year when the end of the war is 
achieved, and 2 represents two years later. That their general 
outlook is hopeful is best shown by the following statement : 

“There is ample evidence that the means are now available 
for building a postwar economy of opportunity and abundance 
in this country, and that the necessary tools have been devel- 
oped whereby the individual units in industry, trade, and other 
business activities can measure what their contributions to the 
total national output should be.” 

They foresee in the year V + 2 national income or as they 
prefer to put it, gross national output of 110 billion dollars. And 
the part of this income which interests us particularly is the 
forecast of 865 million dollars for the sale of appliances and radio 
at manufacurers selling prices: 595 million dollars for appliances 
and 270 million for radio. 

Translated in terms of ELectricAL MERCHANDISING’S retail 
appliance values, based on our statistical reports, this is a total 
of one billion six hundred million dollars—200 million dollars 
more than the total retail appliance and radio volume of the 
boom year, 1941. 

This is theoretical, of course, as all such studies must be. 
ut the care and intelligence that has gone into this wide ranging 
study makes it worth careful consideration. For appliance men 
who stick it out, this is going to be a good business to be in. 


Order 139 


ARLY in July the OPA issued a statement that it was 
rejecting appeals from representatives of used mechanical! 
refrigerator dealers for increases in maximum prices permitted 
under Regulation 139. The agency also issued a warning to 
dealers against certain practices which are evasions of the 
regulation. The agency has received complaints that some 
dealers are charging exorbitant rentals for used boxes; others 
are requiring that purchasers rent a refrigerator for several 
months before buying it at the ceiling price. OPA also warns 
dealers who withhold units from sale in anticipation of a per- 
mitted price increase, will be simply out warehousing costs with- 
out a chance to recover—because, says the agency, the price 
schedule is not going up. 

This makes it clear that the trade has simply got to make the 
best of the situation, and makes it more important than ever, 
that the trade should clearly understand the terms of the regula- 
tion. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING considers itself privileged to 
bring an interpretation of this Order 139 from an authoritative 
source. The pages that follow will repay careful study, and should 
clear up a considerable amount of the mental confusion that has 
existed in relation to this order. 
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ENROLL NOW IN ONE OF THESE HOME LAUNDRY 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Utica, N.Y Aug. 17 
Albany, N.Y. Aug. 18 
New Bediord, Mass Aug. 20 
Providence, R. | Aug. 21 
Beston, Mass Aug. 25 
Hartlord, Conn. Aug. 26 
Worcester, Mass. Aug. 27 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


N.Y. City (2 schools) . Aug. 25 
New York City...... Sept. 15 
Newark, N. J. . Aug. 27 


ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


Williamsport, Pa. September 
Clearfield, Pa. September 
Reading, Pa.... Sept. 14 
Wiikes-Barre, Pa..... Sept. 16 


WHETHER 


\ 


Allentown, Pa.. Sept. 18 
Lancaster, Pa... . Aug. 25 
Harrisburg, Pa... Aug. 26 
P viladelphia, Pa. Sept. 15 
Atlantic City, N. J. Sept. 22 
ilmington, Del... Aug. 25 
Baltimore, Md. : Aug. 26 
Wa Aug. 27 
Luray, Va. September 
Hagerstown, Md.. September 


SOUTHEASTERN DIST. 


Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 


New Orleans, La... 
Jackson, Miss... 


EAST CENTRAL DIST. 


Middleboro, Ky... ..... Aug. 24 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . Aug. 25 


Lexington, Ky... .. 
New Castle, Pa... .. 
Louisville, Ky..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohie 
Saginaw, Mich.... 
Evansville, Ind..... 
Canton, Ohie 
Cincinnati, Ohie 
Toledo, Ohio 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 3 


Cleveland, Ohie.. . Date not set 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 
juncie, Ind. 

Terre Haute, Ind..... 

Chicace, ill. 

Rockiord, ill... 


Peoria, Ill. Aug. 31 
Seuth Bend, Ind... Aug. 31 
Urbana, Ill. Sept. | 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Sept. 2 
St. Louis, Me.. Sept. 4 


WEST CENTRAL DISTRICT 


St. Paul, Minn. Aug. 19 
Minneapolis, Minn. Aug. 20 
La Crosse, Wisc. Aug. 24 
Mankato, Minn.. . Aug. 25 
Denver, Cole... Aug. 27 
Duluth, Minn........ . Aug. 27 
Brainerd, Minn... Aug. 28 
Burlington, la. Aug. 31 
Davenport, la. Sept. T 
Dubuque, la. Sept. 2 
Waterloo, la. Sept. 3 
Mason City, la. Sept. 4 


TRAINING MEETINGS! 


Fargo, N. D.......... Sept. 10 
Sioux Falls, S. D...... Sept. 14 
Sioux City, la. ....... . Sept. 15 
Omaha, Neb... . . Sept. 17 
Des Moines, la... Sept. 18 
Kansas City, Mo.. Sept. 21 
Jolin, Mo. pt. 23 
Wichita, Kansas..... Sept. 25 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Oklahoma City, Okla... Aug. 23 
Wichita Falls, Texas.. Aug. 24 


Dallas, Texas... ...... Aug. 25 
Little Rock, Ark...... Aug. 26 
Tyler, Texas. ..... Aug. 26 
Waco, Texas..........Aug. 27 
San Antonio, Texas... Aug. 28 
Houston, Texas Aug. 28 
Beaument, Texas Aug. 29 


PACIFIC COAST DIST. 


Bakersfield, Calif .. Aug. 24 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... Aug. 24 
San Jose, Calif......... Aug. 24 
Eugene, Ore.... Aug. 24 
San Diego, Calif... Aug. 25 
San Francisco, Calif... Aug. 25 
Fresno, Calif...... Aug. 25 


San Bernardino, Calif. . Aug. 26 
Bellingham, Wash.... Aug. 26 


Stockton, Calif... Aug. 26 
Portland, Ore......... . Aug. 26 
Seattle, Wash......... Aug. 27 
Sacramento, Calif... ... Aug. 27 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... Aug. 28 
Olympic, Wash... ..... Aug. 28 
Red Biuff, Calif... ..... Aug. 28 


OR NOT YOUR CITY IS LISTED ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR FULL DETAILS 
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SECOND OF NATIONAL SERIES 


General Electric appliance training schools have already won the enthu- 
siastic support of dealers and service men from coast to coast. More than 
3000 recently took refrigerator service training in approximately 100 
schools across the country. Now comes the second series of schools, concen- 
trating on G-E Home Laundry Equipment, including washers and ironers. 


BEGINNING AUGUST 24th 


Some time from the latter part of August on there will be a G-E Home 
Laundry Service Training School in session near you. A partial list of 
dates and locations are given on the opposite page. 


| SOME OF THE FEATURES 


1. Sensational new G-E Movie: “Into the Wringer and Out—With J. Smed- 
ley Sprout.” 2. Sound slide film: “Servicing Washer Mechanisms and 
| Wringers.” 3. Another movie (tentative): “Eight Months Later,” brings you 
} up to date on G.E.’s service policy and program. 4. “Round Robin” session 
. on washer and ironer servicing, supervised by G-E trained personnel. 


SEE YOUR G-E DISTRIBUTOR 


Home Laundry Training Schools in your locality are sponsored by 
your General Electric appliance distributor. Be sure to get in touch with 
him now for actual dates and other information. All dealers and service 
men interested in G-E washer and ironer servicing are cordially invited 
to attend. Some time will also be devoted to service problems on other 
appliances. 


ths 


& 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC and its distributors have a three-fold aim in 
setting up these national service training schools .. . 1. To help back up 
the Government's Conservation Program. 2. To help Mrs. America get 
the most out of her appliances for the duration. 3. To assist G-E appli- 
ance dealers in performing a better servicing job and thus help them 
build a more successful business. 


Already more than 1000 dealers have qualified through our distributors 
as authorized Appliance Service Center dealers for G-E appliances. 
Get all the facts on how you, too, can qualify, by attending one of the 
Home Laundry Training Schools your G-E distributor is going to con- 
duct. Consult him TODAY! 


This sign, identifying the G-E Authorized Service Center Dealer, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

will get | publicity. A full-color, 2-page advertisement 

featuring it will appear in the August 29th issue of the Saturday Appliance and Merchandise Department 
Evening Post, which is on the newsstand August 25th. Other equally ‘ ° 

striking advertisements will appear in Life, August 24th; Better Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Homes and Gardens, September; Ladies’ Home Journal, September; 
and McCall's, September. 
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DEALER 


USED REFRIGERATOR 


EGINNING September 30, 1941, 
the War 


issued a 


Board 
limitation 
orders which culminated in the order 
ot February 


Production 
series of 
23, for 
the complete discontinuance of new re- 
frigerator production after April 30, 
‘ This keeping 
with the Board’s program for convert- 


1942 providing 


action was in 
ing civilian industry to war produc- 
tion. The refrigerator industry is now 
engaged in turning out much-needed 
war weapons to aid our armed forces 


in the job of vanquishing the enemy. 


In 1941, about 3,700,000 new do- 
mestic mechanical refrigerators were 
sold. Asa result of the War Produc- 


tion Board curtailment order, the 
available supply of such refrigerators 
is limited to about a million for 1942. 
Another WPB order has frozen most 
of these 


boxes in channel 


and the actual 
number destined for ordinary consum- 


order to 
them into defense uses 
ers is much less than a million. 

While the supply outlook for re- 
frigerators looks black, consumer de- 
mand promises to be active. Statis- 
ticians such matters 
are giving us figures on the steady 
increase in employment and the mount- 
ing bill for the 
gram 
tories 
from t 
men 


concerned with 


Wages as war pro- 
New fac- 
vacant fields, far 
1e centers of population. Work- 
and their families flock to these 
places, lured by the prospect of steady 
work. They need homes, and new 
communities arise in that 
need. Their new homes require stoves 
and refrigerators 


gets into full 


spring up in 


stride. 


response to 


and 
retail sales mount to new highs since 


and furniture, 


many of these householders have come 
} 


with only bare necessities. In other 
areas, better employment conditions 
and higher wages also turn the con- 
sumers’ minds to buying. But even as 
earnings begin to bulge in his pocket, 
the consumer is confronted by the 
spectre of steadily decreasing quan- 


tities of the things he wants to buv. 


Prices rise. There are 


many causes 
for inflation, but this is the situation 
that is the fundamental cause today. 

‘The writer acknowledges the valuable 


assistance of 


Albert Small, 
the Consumers 


Economist in 
Durable 


Goods Branch 
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Price 


By ALBERT WATERSTON 


Principal Business Economist, Consumers’ Durable 


Unless way is found of recon- 
ciling rising income with decreasing 
consumer goods, we shall rue the day 
we did “too little and too late.” The 
sensible businessman knows the conse- 
quences of inflation and accepts the 
temporary sacrifices which price con- 
trol brings as small compared to the 
long-term benefits obtained. 

In the past, the used refrigerator in- 
dustry was a relatively unimportant 
branch of the new refrigerator busi- 
ness. 


some 


It was often a means by which 
dealers sought to recoup some of the 
losses arising from high trade-ins con- 
nected with refrigerator sales. 
Prices of used refrigerators were usu- 
ally depressed in such instances below 
those of the dealer who ran a self- 
sustaining used refrigerator business. 


new 


Prices Begin to Rise 


Beginning September, 1941, when 
it became apparent that the WPB was 
curtailing new refrigerator production, 
prices of used refrigerators started to 
rise. By the middle of February they 
had increased over 20% 
September 1941 prices. As everyone 
in the trade knows, the effect of the 
WPB orders in February was to raise 
prices still further in the second-hand 
refrigerator market, and on the 5th 
of May, 1942, after recurring reports 
had reached the OPA that used re- 
frigerators were retailed at 
which sometimes almost 
as high as the prices the boxes brought 
when new, Price Regula- 
tion No. 139 was issued, setting top 
prices for used refrigerators. 

This action, giving separate price 
treatment to a used household com- 
modity, was the first of its kind under 
the present price control system. As 
such, it is important to everyone inter- 
ested in the housefurnishings field, 
and is especially vital to those in the 
business of reconditioning or selling 
used domestic mechanical refrigerators. 
Indeed, Maximum Price Regulation 
No, 139 is as important to the second- 
hand refrigerator dealer in his every- 
day work as the book of traffic regu- 
lations is to the automobile driver. 

I cannot over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of reading the regulation care- 


above 


being 


prices were 


Maximum 


fully—not once, but several times— 
until the exact provisions are firmly 
fixed in your mind. A copy of the 
regulation may be obtained for the 
asking from your local or the national 
OPA office. Businessmen will find 
the OPA staff eager to explain any 
portion of the regulation which may 
not be understood. And remember— 
there is no substitute for a careful 
reading of the regulation! 

Maximum prices to consumers for 
used domestic mechanical refriger- 
ators are determined in the regulation 
by the use of a formula developed for 
that purpose by the OPA. No maxi- 
mum prices are set for “buy-ins” or for 
wholesale because some local 
situations permit profitable trading at 
higher “buy-in” or wholesale prices 
than others. Therefore, in order to 
preserve the greatest possible flexi- 
bility, Maximum Price Regulation No. 
139 restricts retail prices only. 

Although it is intended to cover 
every kind of used refrigerator, the 
formula is really simple to understand 
and apply. However, in most cases 
it will not be necessary to use the 
formula since actual dollar and cents 
prices have been calculated and listed 
in the regulation for about 2,000 of 
the most popular used refrigerators’. 
Three maximum prices are given for 
each of the models listed: a “recon- 
ditioned” price, and “unreconditioned” 
price, and an “as is” price. The table 
which appears below shows the way 
maximum prices are given in the regu- 
lation. 


sales at 


PHILCO 


1939.. KX-4....] $52.50] $60.00) $69.00 
57.00) 64.50) 73.50 
KC-5 63.00} 70.50) 79.50 
KC-4 66.00} 73.50) 82.50 
KC-7 67.50) 75.00) 84.00 
K-5 63.00} 70.50} 79.50 
K-6 66.00} 73.50! 82.50 
K-7 ..| 67.50} 75.00} 84.00 

1940.. LS-4.....| 61.50} 69.00) 78.00 
LX-6....| 58.50] 66.00} 75.00 
LS-6 72.00) 79.50} 88.50 
LC-5.....| 76.50} 84.00] 93.00 
LT-6.....| 82.50) 90.00} 99.00 
84.00} 91.50] 100.50 
LT-8.....| 99.00} 106.50) 115.50 
LF-6 97 50) 105.00} 114.00 
L-6 100.50} 108.00} 117.00 
LF-8 105.00} 112.50) 121.50 
LH-6.. 102.00} 109.50} 118 50 
105.00} 112.50} 121.50 

AUGUST, 


1942—ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISINS 


Goods Branch, Office of Price Administration 


A dealer who wishes to determi 
the proper maximum prices for, 
us say, a 1939 Philco model KC- 
finds .that the highest price he maj 
charge a consumer is $82.50 if it 
sold “reconditioned”; $73.50 if it 
sold “unreconditioned”; and $66.00 
sold “as is.” 

The terms in quotation marks ar 
fully defined in this schedule. 
“reconditioned” refrigerator is define 
an one which meets all the checkir 
and overhauling requirements listed 
the regulation, including a one-yea 
guarantee for free replacement of d 
fective parfs. An “unreconditione 
refrigerator is defined as a used b 
which has been cleaned and check 
and which can maintain the refrige: 


ating temperature specified in ti 
order. Such a box is required 
carry a guarantee against defecti 
parts for only 90 days. Finally, ¢) 


regulation considers an “as is” refriger 
ator as one which does not meet t! 
requirements of “recond 
tioned or an “unreconditioned” box. 


either a 


Should He "Re-Condition" 


Since the dealer may charge 
highest price for the “reconditioned] 
model, he will first want to examine thé 
possibilities of reconditioning the use 
refrigerators in his stock in the mat 
ner required by the regulation. | 
his investigation proves to him thai 
reconditioning will not pay, the eff; 
cient dealer will then want to consid 
the advisability of making the nece: 
sary adjustments required by the regu 
lation in order for him to obtain the 
“unreconditioned” price. Only if it 
clear that in a given case the require} 
ments for the “reconditioned” or “ur 
reconditioned” box make addition 
work unprofitable, should the refriger 
ator be sold “as is.” In making suci 
a decision, it is well to keep in min 
the fact that reconditioning costs ten! 
to decrease as the volume of recom 
ditioning work increases. Further 
more, the dealer knows that he g 
from his customers’ greater satis/ac; 


2? Prices are listed in 
all models listed in the 
Book. 


the Regulation f 
Refrigerator 


tion wl 
ditionec 

Maxi 
establis 


prices 
chargec 
not col 
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OPA ] 
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OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sixth and Independence Avenue, S. W. 


L. E. Moffatt, Editor 
Electrical Merchandising 
330 W h2nd Street 

New York, New York 


My dear Mr. Moffatt: 


July 23, 1942 
In reply refer to: 
664 :GJS 


Thank you very much for sending me the proof sheets of 
the material on Maximum Price Regulation No. 139 which you are 


printing in the July issue of Electrical Merchandising. 


I read 


every word with great interest and 1 assure you that we shall want 
to consider every suggestion presented by the trade. 


One reaction which I have had several times after reading 
statements made by members of the industry is that the Regulation is 


not fully understood by the people whé must live under it. 


Why this 


should be, I confess I do not know. One instance of what I have in 
mind we have already discussed in connection with the gentleman who 
added reconditioning costs and handling charges to the maxima listed 


in Appendix A of the Regulation. 


I was reminded of our discussion again when I read Mr. Henry 
Alter's intelligent analysis of some of the Regulation's provisions. 
In two important instances, Mr. Alter appears to be misinformed. He 
tly is not aware of the fact that the Regulation allows a $5.00 


apparen 
add-on for handling and transportation (p. 20, col. 2). 


Furthermore 


he speaks of a $20.00 reconditioning charge allowance when the Regula- 


tion permits a maximum of $25.00. 


These incidents, and many more, have led me to believe that 
a readable exposition of what the Regulation provides would be timely 


and very much in order. 


Hence, the attached. 


In the article, I have 


tried to say, as simply as I knew how, what the principal provisions 


were and to illustrate their effects by use of example. 


I have also 


given the reasons for each of the important elements in the formula. 


tion when he sells them fully-recon- 
ditioned boxes. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 139 
establishes maximum prices, and lower 
prices than the maxima may be 
charged. However, the order does 
not compel a seller to sell at lower 
prices than those established by the 
OPA Regulation. It might seem su- 
perfluous to point out that a dealer 
need not sell a box which meets the 
requirements of a “reconditioned” re- 
frigerator for the price of an “unre- 
conditioned” refrigerator. Yet, one 
instance has come to the writer’s at- 
tention where a dealer, who 
unaware of the fact, could have ob- 
tained the considerably higher ‘“recon- 
ditioned” price had he expended an 
additional $2.00! 

As I have pointed out in a preced- 
ing paragraph, for most of the models 
likely to be sold second-hand, the dealer 
will find the exact maximum price 
listed in the Regulation. No additions 
may be made to any maximum price 
listed in*the regulation, except a maxt- 
mum charge of $5.00 on boxes sold 
m eleven western states and a tax that 
is generally passed on separately by 
the dealer to the consumer. The addi- 
tion of a handling, transportation, re- 
conditioning charge, or a markup to 
the price of any model listed in the 
regulation, is a violation of the price 
ceiling established by the regulation, 
since these charges and a markup have 
been included in figuring the maximum 


Prices. 


was 


le I could not, in the time I had available, answer all the points 
Which have been made about Maximum Price Regulation No. 139, I have 
BUY tried to take care of as many of the important ones as I could. 


Since the regulation expressly pro- 
vides that the top retail prices for 
any model are those given in Appendix 
A of the order, the formula need not 
be used to obtain maximum prices 


for such models. This provision was 
meant to reduce the work of dealers 
and to insure accuracy, inasmuch as 
the maximum prices given in the regu- 
lation were actually calculated by the 
use of the formula and double-checked 
for correctness. The formula may be 
employed only to price used refriger- 
ators manufactured prior to 1941 for 
which no actual maximum prices are 
given in the Regulation. The maxi- 
mum price for a 1941 or 1942 model 
is 70% of the original list price of 
the refrigerator when new. 
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AN Interpretation For Readers 
of Electrical Merchandising by the 
Office of Price Administration 


The pricing formula is fully de- 
scribed in Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 139. It is so well described that 
I would not attempt to improve upon 
its language. Instead, let me again 
urge you to obtain a copy of the regu- 
lation and read it. If you have already 
read it, read it again. Jt means dol- 
lars and cents to you. While I do not 
want to take up valuable space here 
to reprint the provisions of the for- 
mula when copies are so easily obtain- 
able, I believe it is worth while to 
consider the steps which a dealer takes 
in pricing a used refrigerator. 

Let us say that a dealer wanted 
to obtain the highest permitted retail 
price for a 1937 Gilfillan Model D-927. 
His first move would be to turn to 
Appendix A of Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 139, where dollar and cents 
prices are given for about 2,000 boxes. 
If the model were listed there, he 
would need to go no further, because 
the maximum prices for the model 
“as is,” “unreconditioned” and “‘recon- 


Principles which wo 


ditioned” would be found on a line 
with the model number. 
However, an examination of the 


tables in Appendix A shows that Gil- 
fillan Model D-927 produced in 1937, 
is not listed and the dealer must now 
turn to the formula described in the 
regulation. That formula calls for a 
base price as stated in the 1942 edition 
of the National Refrigerator Market 
Report, commonly known as the “Blue 
Book,” or if no price for the model 
is given there, and under no other cir- 
cumstances, the base price is the one 
given for the model in the Standard 
Trade-In Manual and Dealer Guide, or 
“Green Book.” The 1937 Gilfillan 
Model D-927 is not listed in the 
“Blue Book,” so our dealer turns to 


the “Green Book” and finds on Page 
175, that this model is valued at $18.00. 
This is the base price. It must be 
remembered at all times that the base 
price is the one printed in the “Blue 
Book” or “Green Book”—not the al- 
lowance the dealer gave when he took 
it in trade or the price he paid if he 
bought it outright. For example, the 
dealer may have allowed $25.00 for 
the Gilfillan when taking it in trade 
on the sale of a new box, but the 
regulation requires him to use as his 
maximum base price the $18.00 figure 
given in the “Green Book.” 

It may be noted parenthetically, even 
though it does not apply to the pres- 
ent illustration, that if the model were 
listed in the “Blue Book” as having 
no value, the maximum base price 
would be $1.00. 

To the base price, the dealer may 
add a maximum charge of $5.00 for 
handling and transportation, giving 
him a total of $23.00 in this case. The 
result may then be marked up by 50%, 
giving $34.50, the maximum “as is” 
price. 

The “unreconditioned” maximum 
price can be obtained by adding to the 
base price and handling charge, another 
$5.00 for cleaning, checking, and 90- 
day guarantee. When the 50% mark- 
up is added to the total ($28.00), the 
maximum “unreconditioned” price has 
been fixed at $42.00. To obtain the 
maximum price of a “reconditioned” 
box according to the formula, the 
seller must take: 

(1) The base price 

(2) The $5.00 handling and trans- 

portation charge 

(3) One of the following recondi- 

tioning allowances: 

(a) $25.00 for 1937 or earlier 
models 
(b) $11.00 for 
models 
(c) $43.00 for 1933-1935 inclu- 
sive, standard Frigidaires 

(4) A 50% markup on the sum of 

(1), (2), and (3). 


The result is the applicable ceiling 
price. However, it is important to 
note that under no circumstance may 
the maximum price for any used re- 
frigerator exceed 70% of its list price 
when new, regardless of the result ob- 
tained with the formula. 

If the steps described above were 
taken in the case of the Gilfillan model 
refrigerator, the dealer would add to 
the base price ($18.00) the handling 
charge ($5.00). Since the 1937 Model 
D-927 Gilfillan fits into class (3a), 
above, the reconditioning charge would 
be $25.00, making a total of $48.00. 
The addition of a 50% markup on this 
sum would give $72.00, the maximum 
“reconditioned” price. 

The regulation also provides meth- 
ods of determining prices in the event 


1938 or 


later 
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that the particular combination of cabi- 
net and unit is not listed in either 
“Blue Book x “Green Book,” or in 
certain otnet! ) ngencies. 

lhe various elements in the formula 


were develope | bv the ¢ »P \ alter care- 


ful study and consultation with lead- 


ing members of the trade. Many al- 
ternatiy lat vere examined and dis- 
carded in favor of the present formula, 
which recommended itself because it 
combined traditional trade practices 
with mplicity slue Book” and 
“Greety Book” prices were used as 
points leparture because they have 
received general acceptance in the in- 


dustry ru ermore, the establish- 
ment of easily-determined “buy-in” 
pt s was considered desirable in 
order to stabilize the cost of recondi- 
tioners and dealers. It was recognized, 
of course, that actual trade-in allow- 
ances to consumers have often been 
greater than those quoted by either 
“Blue Book” or “Green Book.” Such 
inflated trade-in prices were really 
discounts from the list prices of the 
new retrigerators sold to consumers 
However, when the dealer sold his 
stock of used boxes to a reconditioner, 
he was likely to receive “Blue Book” 
or “Green Book” prices. If he some- 
times received more, he might on other 
ogcasions other models, receive 
less, and in the long run the average 
prices he received probably approxi- 
mated the book prices 


Discouraging “Break-ups” 


Before “Blue Book” and “Green 
Book” prices were lecided upon as 
base pri a lequate consideration 
was given to the “break-up” or scrap 
probl In certait ises, the parts 
ft a used frigerator have brought 
p g in those quoted in the 
“Blue Book” or “Green Book” for 
t gerator. We under 
stood the ver of encouraging the 
break-up efrigerators “buy 

) » low. Howeve 
vat had highs 
Mise p 1 lat parts prices 
W upw 
The G im Price Regula 
‘ t Mav 18 
i fl vy increa 
a ) yr the 
) ) retail 
‘ i ) ~ h 
ib nt re tor 
nad i to persua le 
n ou 1old the unused 
ato back po and 
n ind pose of the old 
b Ke p ent-h use base 
ments, thus increasing the supply of 
reconditioned rigerators for consun 
e! ] iy be true But if the 
formula buy-in prices had been set 
higher, the entire price structure would 
have been higher. OPA cannot justi- 
fiably increase the supply of used re- 


frigerators by means of inflationary 
effect the dealers 

Indeed, this in- 
is exactly what Maxi- 


Regulation No. 139 is 


price rises—and in 
were requesting this 
flationary spiral 


mum Price 
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designed to prevent. Moreover, we 
must remember that there is a definite 
limit to the supply of reconditionable 
refrigerators. No matter how much 
is allowed for it, a “klunker” can never 
become a serviceable refrigerator. 

The $5.00 for handling 
and transportation was based on re- 
ports from dealers, reconditioners, and 
transport the 
and out expense involved in shipping 
a used refrigerator. It is worth 
noting that, in the majority of cases 
which came to our attention, the actual 
cost for this item was lower than the 
amount allowed. 


allowance 


officials on average in 


Striking an Average 


It was necessary, also, to appraise 
the reconditioner’s cost as an add-on 
factor in the price of used refrigerators. 
It is impossible to arrive at a standard 
figure to cover 
reconditioner’s cost depends on several 


everv job, since a 


elements. The actual work performed 
ind parts required vary, naturally, with 


the reir 


and 


type, and the treatment it has received. 


igerator model, its age 


the cost had to be an aver- 


ge, arrived at by finding t 


Therefore, 
he center 
point among the various costs of in- 
lividual models. But even such an aver 
age will also vary generally with the 
policy of the firm in its reconditioning 
Some firms did a complete job on all the 


boxes coming into their hands in re- 


gard to mechanism and finish. Other 
firms did only a cursory job. This 


particular type of cost differentiation 
was eliminated by issuing a definite 


set of standards for reconditioning to 


go with the price allowance. 


Differences in costs among recon- 


ditioners occur even where the same 


For 


vary in 


work and materials are involved. 


example, labor costs will 


iccordance with differences in 
different 


rade 


wage- 


rates in localities. Because 


f the t 


discounts, 


heaper to a distributor 


parts will be 


leaper to a lactory Drancn 


‘heaply and more efficiently than 


ynes vecaus the petter 
ynent and larger purchases of sup- 

yhie nut the yverhead costs are also 
great The total cost of a complete 
ynditioning, howeve iveraging out 

a per! d of yperations, 1S strik- 

lv similar among the different re- 
mnditioners, as checked by the survey 
‘onducted by the Office yf Price Ad- 
listration. It is therefore feasible to 
set a single price level which will 
1 fair income on the recondi- 


tioning operations of the majority of 
firms responsible for this work. 

The 


uly 


reconditioning allowances actu- 
set were determined after exami- 
nation of the average repre- 
sentative reconditioning concerns in 
various parts of the country. In almost 
reconditioners  esti- 
mated such costs at under $25.00, the 
amounting to $22.15. Accord- 
ing to the information supplied by re- 
conditioners to the Office 
of Price Administration, $25.00 is ade- 
quate to cover average reconditioning 
costs, even allowing for increases in 


costs of 


every instance, 


average 


themselves 


labor and materials. 

This is not to say that in specific in- 
stances it will not more than 
$25.00 to recondition a used refriger- 


cost 


ator. In a given case, reconditioning 
costs may be much higher. On the 


other hand, every reconditioner knows 
that some used refrigerators require 
only a small expenditure, much below 
$25.00, for reconditioning. In either 
case the reconditioner is allowed $25.00 
for reconditioning, and what matters 
to him is how he out at the 
end. If his costs of recon- 
ditioning do not exceed $25.00, it does 
not matter how much he must pay in 
order to recondition a single retrig- 
The $22.15 for 
reconditioning included many items in 
considerable excess of that figure. Of 
course, it did not include models 
whose reconditioning costs were pro- 
hibitively high, because such models 
were never reconditioned. The dealer 
might bear in mind that such models 
should not be reconditioned now. Metal 
and parts shortages make scrapping 
and salvage more important now than 
ever before. 

The $25.00 allowance for recondi- 
tioning is applicable only to 1937 or 
earlier Refrigerators manu- 
factured since 1937 are mostly under 
manufacturer’s warranty for the re- 
frigerating unit. Such boxes are not 
likely to cost as much to recondition 
as earlier models. 

\ sample study completed by the 
Office of Price Administration indi- 
cates that refrigerators produced in 
1938 or later can be put into a con- 
dition equivalent to that set by this 
regulation for reconditioned refriger- 
ators at a total cost of $11. 

‘he absolute maximum of seventy 
percent of original list price for a 
used refrigerator was imposed because 
percentage conforms with the 
standard valuation practice of organ- 
iz financing refrigerator 
Such practice usually calls for a 35%- 
depreciation when refrigerator 
enters a consumer’s home. Allowing 
5 for handling at retail, we arrive 
at the 70% This provision 
is obviously for the older-model 
used refrigerators. Since Regulation 
W requires a 334% down payment on 
the sale of refrigerators and full pay- 
ment in 12 months, no great hardship 
is to be expected in repossessions in- 


volving newer models, either. 


OPA Field Survey 


comes 


average 


erator. average of 


models. 


this 


itions sales. 


maximum. 


fair 


In order to determine a fair markup 
for used refrigerators, the OPA under- 
took a survey which included a field 
check of markups and retail prices. 
Seasoned specialists, who 
were well acquainted with the industry 
and its problems, made spot checks of 
actual prices and markups in various 
parts of the country. Cities and 
towns of different sizes and character- 
istics were covered. Firms included 
the sidestreet service man, the factory 
branch, the small appliance dealer, and 
the large department store. Organ- 
izations were canvassed which did their 
own reconditioning, as well as those 
which did not. 


business 
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Actual prices of 
carrying 


used refrigerato: 
guarantees Wer 
compared with the maximum price 
permitted by the formula. /t was foun 
that, on the average, the formula per§ 
mitted dealers prices which were ovel 
5% greater than prices actually fixed 
by retailers themselves for the use 
refrigerators they sold. As a resu 
of the 50% markup, prices under Maxi 
mum Price Regulation No. 139 ard 
actually over 5% higher than the price 
at which retailers were selling useify 
refrigerators in February 1942. Inas§J 
much as February prices were mor) 
than 20° higher than those of the pre 
ceding October, this means, for ey 
ample, that a refrigerator which r 
tailed for $100 in October 1941, ha 
a maximum price in the regulation 
more than $126. 


one-year 


Some Prices Based 
on October Levels 


There were, of course, good reason: 
for permitting such an increase. Underfi 
the Emergency Price Control Act 
1942, the Administrator is directed t 
give consideration to the prices pre- 
vailing between October 1-15, 1941, : 
fixing the maximum prices for a com- 
modity. In many consumer durabl 
goods industries, maximum prices ar 
set on the basis of the October level 
However, this base period was foun(f 
unsuitable for used refrigerators, since} 
as I have mentioned before, mam 
dealers maintained their used refriger 
ator departments as adjuncts to thei 
new refrigerator business prior to Feb 
ruary 14, 1942. On that date, th 
WPB froze refrigerator stocks an 
dealers who had previously sold thei 
used refrigerators at artificially «de 
pressed levels revised their prices uy 
ward. Our surveys indicated that b 
the middle of February a reasonab! 
adjusement in prices had taken plac 
The inflationary spiral which develope 
in March brought used refrigerat 
prices to record-breaking levels. Whe: 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 13 
was issued on May 5, 1942, it rolled 
back retail prices to the equitable lev: 
prevailing between 15-28 
1942. 

There were several reasons for t) 
upward price movement which too! 
February. In the firs 
place, the curtailment of supply a1 
the freezing of new refrigerator stock 
induced a period of “scare” selling 
which reflected in a rise in th 
prices. As prices of used refrigerators 
mounted, reconditioners sent canvas- 
sers to apartment houses and other 
sources of used boxes in an attempt 
to obtain supplies. Prices demanded 
refrigerators 
mounted until they were considerably 
above prices quoted in the “Blue Book” 
or “Green Book.” These high prices 
are inflationary; they must sink to 
their normal levels. 

In normal times competition, born 
of plentiful supplies of goods, can 
usually be relied upon to keep prices 
at reasonable levels. In wartime, gov- 
ernmental controls must be substituted 
for ordinary mechanisms to prevent 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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“| SPEAKING OF NEW LINES.... 


Helped “To Solve ‘This Dealer's P roblems 


exp Miers Radio, Easton, Pa., invested $1,000 getting into the paint business—and likes it. 
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Fel Interior of Miers Radio Co., Easton, Pa., Interior of the same store after it had been 

tl when Mr. Miers was strictly a radio and transformed to take care of a new»line of 

an appliance dealer. paints and wallpapers to supplement for- 
the mer priority-stricken merchandise. Total 

de The outside of the old store. Note the cont for cad Gapley’ signs wes 
dee radio and appliance filled windows. only $1,000. 
it 
1ab A new sign, prominently identifying the 
lace HE radio and appliance dealer, manufacturer's name, proclaims to all who i 
ope looking around for new lines to pass that Miers Radio is now also in the 
rat replace products cut-off by war- paint business. Note how paints and wall- 
Vhe: time restrictions, would do well to papers have supplanted radios and washing 


ening up the future, in the opinion of 
lev Frederick Miers, head of the Miers 
-28 Radio Company, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. Miers saw the handwriting on 
ro the wall as far as his regular merchan- Guide, proved particularly valuable “ee 
to dise was concerned even before the tying the new line = with the former 
73 oy business. This hook, said to be the 

government stopped all manufacture of ‘ 

os radios for civilian purposes. How- largest color photography volume ever 
ock ever, instead of reaching for a crying published, showed over 200 full color 
ling towel, Mr. Miers put on his thinking reproductions of photographs of attrac- 

cap. Considering his business, he real- home exteriors and interiors. 
itor ized that the actual products he sold uile the ners Wie had formerly : 
vas were the least important of his assets. passe ences the store for radios and 
ther Even if they were cut-off completely, appliances rte ioe necessarily a" 
he still would be left with a thorough large majority 
nde knowledge of merchandising based on wee them—particularly the ee 
tors years of experience, and a tremendous tremely simple. Physical alterations difficult. Mr. Miers started in by Were intensely interested in well "a 
‘ably stock of accumulated customer good- inside the store were confined to signs, selecting the line of a well known painted and well decorated homes. 
0k” will. It was obvious, therefore, that Shelving, and a panel display set-up. manufacturer (Sherwin-Williams). He Vith these customers the Style Guide 
rice all that was needed was a new line of Outside the only change was a new then made use of large outdoor signs, proved an immediate attention getter, 

c tt merchandise to replace the priority- electric sign to tell the residents of and window and counter displays fea- 4" many jumped at the opportunity 
stricken products. After carefully Easton that the Miers Radio company turing the manufacturer’s name in to take it home for further study. 
DO looking over the various possibilities, "ow also carried paints. The total order to capitalize on this identification Once they went this far, Mr. Miers 

can Mr. Miers chose paint and wallpaper. cost for all this remodeling was ap- to the fullest extent possible. discovered that previous experience ’ 
“ices proximately $1,000; while the outlay Full advantage was also taken of Was not necessary to sell them paint. 

FOV Switch Cost $1,000 for initial stocks of paint and wallpaper the store planning service, sales and The book did that job for him. ’ 
uted . was comparatively low. merchandising devices and dealer helps Another thing theerstwhile appli- 
vent The switch-over from radios and The change from radio to paint offered by the manufacturer. One of ance dealer soon learned was _ that 
appliances to the new line was ex- merchandising likewise did not prove the latter, a “Paint and Color Style (Please turn to page 31) 
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consider paint as a means of bright- 


machines in the showrooms. 
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SPEAKING OF SERVICE... 


IF REPAIRS ARE MAJOR and require heavy, expensive equipment and factory service, the appliance 
is shipped to the headquarters shop. Factory assembly-line methods are employed in turning out the 
reconditioned units. These jobs done for dealers throughout the territory, according to the company. 


When the General Electric | 
Company announced re- | 


cently that service centers 
for appliances would be 
opened in several impor- 
tant territories, designed 
to serve the public and the 
dealers in the vicinity, this 
is what they had in mind. 
The pictures on these pages 
show one of three such ap- 
pliance service centers 
opened—the San Francisco 
headquarters—which pro- 
vides complete coverage 
for G-E dealer service in 
the Western states. 


THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT is arranged for convenience AN AIR-CONDITIONED, dust-proof room is available for final 
in handling parts shipped out or appliances sent in for repair. assembly of the sealed-in mechanisms being rebuilt here. 
PAGE 8 
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SERVICE CENTER 


DEALERS USE THIS INSIGNIA 


in a sign or decalcomania label 


APPLIANCE 
to indicate they are prepared 


to service all G-E appliances. S E RV I C E 2 


‘be 
EL” 


THE CENTER HAS an adequate stock of repair parts, ready to furnish sup- AND HERE'S THE SAN FRANCISCO G-E service headquarters staff. Left 


plies when the local dealer is called upon to handle repairs for which his to right: W. J. Kern, H. M. Wade, C. C. Houston, F. H. Varney, J. R. 
standard stock does not furnish the materials. Davis and A, E. Mulzer. 


“= 


Pee 


THE SMALL APPLIANCE repair department is provided PAINT-SPRAYING EQUIPMENT, installed in special booths, 
with special testing equipment for rebuilt appliances. makes the refinished repair jobs go out looking like new. 
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5,000 SERVICE CALLS 
the phone book 


That's Where 


C. J. Flynn believes that a service de- 
partment encourages dealers to call 
back frequently on their customers. 


People Look When They Have Washing Machine Trouble, Chicago Service Man Finds. 


LOT of 


1 
as the 


advice sounds just as 


suggestion a 
celebrated track coach used to 
in regard to the 440- 


“Run as fast as you can 


give his runners, 
yard dash: 
for the 220 yards,” he would say, “and 
sprint the rest of the way.” 
Consequently, when a house that has 
been distributing 
washing machines, and which has some 
14 to 18 thousand service calls a year, 
lifts the how it 
and passes on a few suggestions, that 


operating 20 years 


curtain on operates 
is advice that can be taken seriously. 

Charley Kratsch opened his distribu- 
torship for Maytag in the Chicago 
He has 
the original service proposition still 
in effect: He agreed to service, for 
one year, all the Maytag washers sold 


his retail stores or wholesale 


area 20 years ago this year. 


either by 


By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


dealers in the territory under his su- 
pervision. As a result, the Maytag 
service department at 1230 S. West- 
ern Ave., between 14 and 18 
thousand service calls a year, of which 
approximately two-thirds until recently 
have been on free service within the 
year’s guarantee and the others C.O.D. 

“With 1942,” says C. J. Flynn, 
service manager, “these free service 
calls are starting to pass out of the 
picture. Nevertheless, there has been 
a jump of 20 percent in calls so far 
for 1942, I think, from people who 
are worried for fear they can no longer 
get new washers. We _ found that 
about 5,000 of these calls have come 
from people who looked us up in the 
Red Book, the Chicago classified tele- 
phone directory. The decaleomania 
which gives the phone number’ and is 


gets 


PARTS 


AND 


SERVICE 


It's better for service work to be done out of sight. 
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You do your selling at the window. 


AUGUST, 


put on the machine at the time it 
is sold has been responsible for the 
balance, with, of course, old 
friends telling one another.” 

Maytag service men travel about 
the city in their own cars, and usually 
avoid trucks as this would bar them 
from boulevards. When a call is re- 
ceived it is turned over to the man 
covering that territory. If it is a 
rebuild job, or something that calls 
for pickup, a truck is called for. Each 
service man averages about ten com- 
plete calls per day, and get a draw, 
plus 25 percent of all C.O.D. sales. 

At the present moment 6 percent 
of the customers are ordering rebuilt 
jobs and this work is done at the 
shop. When a machine is brought 
in for service, it is checked as to type 
of motor, wringer and the 


along 


gyrator, 


Clean inside of agitator tube by a wire flue brush mounted on a motor. 
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A quick way to clean agitator—place it on a center 
post driven (one way) by motor and apply sandpaper. 


serial number is listed in the report. 
It is then sent into the shop where it 
1s completely stripped. All worn or 
broken parts are replaced, the motor 
disassembled, cleaned, repaired, if nec- 
essary new brushes and cord installed. 

The machine, less the motor, is then 
turned over to the grinder who grinds 
out the tub, grinds the gyrator, using 


wire wheels. He buffs the crown 
cleans and refinishes. The wringer 


rolls, if not replaced, are sanded down 
in a lathe, and inside of the gyrator 
tube is cleaned with a wire flue brush 
mounted on a motor, and the outside 
of the tube is sanded by mounting on 
a center post driven by a motor. The 
motor and motor-board are refinished. 
The hook bolts for the motor-board 
are brushed and painted aiter being 
installed. After re-installing the motor, 
wringer rolls, bearings, etc., and put- 
ting on new decalcomania, the casters 
and adjustable legs, are wrapped up 
and put into the tub. The job looks 
like new and results in a machine 
good for many more years. 

A lot of customers call at the win- 
dow, and it is there that C. J. Flynn 
isplays a little salesmanship. When 
a part is presented for repair and an 
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estimate asked, Mr. Flynn asks them 
to stick around until they can take a 
look at it. One of his bits of sales- 
manship is to bring down the parts 
that are worn, and spread them be- 
fore the customer. Immediately the 
customer can see that replacement is 
necessary. It is wrong, in his opinion, 
to say to the customer, “We will give 
it what it needs,” as this suggests to 
the customer an idea that his_ bill 
will be padded. 


Make a Washer Study 


To dealers setting up or expanding 
a service department, Mr. Flynn has 
a word of advice about estimating the 
amount of business possible: “Get if 
you can, a census of the number of 
machines in town. In case you don’t 
know, take the number of wired homes. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING gives the 
national saturation as around 63.1 per- 
cent. All right. On this 63.1 percent 
you can safely estimate that 10 percent 
of the washers will need service every 
year. On the older ones you can safely 
figure from $10 to $15 up. That 
should give you an idea of what can 
be expected in the way of business.” 


1942, 


FLAT RATES... 


The Par in Washer Repairing 


OT long ago a repair man found 
N: reverse shaft rusted in on a 

washer he was working on. Try 
as he could, he was not able to budge it. 
“TI spent 14 hours jarring it loose,” he said 
later. 

“I suppose you lost your shirt on that 
job,” a friend replied. 

“No, I didn’t—our flat rates protected 
me,” said the repair man. “You see, flat 
rates are a sort of par in this business. 
They are set up on the basis of time it 
takes a mediocre man to do the job. If 
you can break par, you do it in less. time, 
and are ahead just that much. Once ina 
while you get a sticker, and would lose 
money if you didn’t have all that time 
saved to balance you up.” 

“Well, it’s a cinch that a 
won't pay the difference if 
excess time on his work.” 

“No, and that’s another reason why 
customers like flat rates,” said the repair 
man. “They know they are paying the 
same as everybody else, and are not get- 
ting anything slipped over on them.” 

The visitor lit a cigarette. “It seems 
to me that more washer repair shops 
would have flat rates worked out.” 

“There are two reasons why they 
don't,” the repair man replied. “The first 
is that it takes a lot of cost accounting 
to get accurate data, and the second is 
that few foremen understand that time 
and little details add up, and cause a shop 
to lose or make money. Even service 


managers in distributorships make this 


customer 
you put in 


mistake. Recently a cost man was check- 
ing to find out why a distributor lost 
money. A dealer strolled in. 

“Would you show me how to install this 
gadget?” he asked the foreman. The 
foreman spent some time with him. 

“*That’ll cost you a dime for the part,’ 
said the foreman. 

“Dealer No. 2 came in, and said he 
would install his part himself, using com- 
pany equipment. And so it went, with 
dealer after dealer taking up time, and 
paying for nothing except parts. 

“That is why your department is los- 
ing money,’ the cost man said. ‘You are 
expecting to make your profit on parts 
and give away service. That simply isn’t 
in the cards. You must remember every- 
thing—time, grease, paint, as well as 
parts.” 

Today, with a war on, service costs 
are frozen on the basis of those charged 
in March. Therefore, the accompanying 
time study as prepared by a cost account- 
ant is not a recommendation, but rather 
a reminder of all the details that go into 
every job. It is worked on a basis of 
60 to 70c. an hour for labor, and a labor 
price to the customer at around $1.25. 
Study, it, however, as a true picture of 
par in washer repairing. The time esti- 
mates permit you to adjust it easily to 
your own price and labor situation. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING _ takes 
pleasure in presenting the first of a series 
of time studies on washer repairing, one 
made on the Maytag machine: 


TIME STUDY ON MAYTAG WASHERS 


Cost of 
Time Cost of Paint Labor 
Description Required Grease Mat. Charge 
WRINGERS & WRINGER HEADS 
75 Min. $.08 $.34 $2.00 
A 3202....... 50 Min. .08 BY 1.30 
66 Min. .08 .34 1.85 
A .. 66 Min. .08 .34 1.85 
A 4324.. 90 Min. .40 2.15 
A 4407..... 44 Min. 43 1.10 
*POWER UNITS 
A 3136...... 75 Min. .13 10 1.80 
A 3271 2 Hrs. 30 Min. .34 .20 3.75 
A 3431 1 Hr. 50 Min. .34 -20 3.00 
A 3945 2 Hrs. 20 Min. .34 .20 3.50 
A 4303....... 78 Min. .18 1.85 
*CENTER ASSEMBLIES 
A 3143 40 Min. .85 
A 3272 30 Min. .75 
A 3446 20 Min. .50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Single Cylinder Multi Motor.... 2 Hrs. 30 Min. .09 3.25 
Twin Cylinder Multi Motor... . . 2 Hrs. 10 2.85 
*Add .50 to the charges scheduled for removing and installing if a complete machine is 
returned for the purpose of having any of the assemblies listed repaired. 
Painting Grease Grease 
Average Time Materials Wringer Round Unit Total 
Net 
Model Repair Refinish Total Amt. Cost Amt. Cost Amt. Cost Charges 
80 6% hr. 31% hr. 10 hr. qt.$1.53 .... $... $.15 $14.00 
90 51 hr. Dhr. qt. 1.53 5oz. 12 %lb. .15 13.25 
32 6 hr. ‘3% hr. hr. qt. 1.53 See. 18 10:75 
10 hr. br. qt. .91 5oz. 12 .34 10.50 
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SIX FACTORS IN BUILDING 


. Adequate supply of parts 
.. Thorough contact of present users 


.- Shop work rather than repairs in home 


1 
2 
3 
4.. Combining refrigeration and radio service 
5.. Charging flat rates for repair work 

6 


.. Using factory facilities and personnel 


A review of current problems 
of distributors and dealers 


HE Crosley C 
lieves that the effective 
way of helping its dealers and 
distributors to maintain a profitable 
service business is to go out and show 
them what to do, now that the last 
domestic product has rolled off the 
production line, 
Service business is of two types— 
the sale of parts, 


orporation be 
most 


and the sale of labor. 
30th types can be developed into a 
very profitable sort of business, which 
can be obtained with a minimum of 
selling expense. 

The parts division of a service divi- 


sion requires, of course, an adequate 
stock of parts and it requires dealers 
and independent service companies be 
contacted in the solicitation of parts 
business. The same general principles 
apply to the business of selling parts 
as to the merchandiser’s other selling 
activities, except that unit sales are 
smaller. 

The sale of service labor means a 
quicker stimulation of sales and profits 
than does the sale of parts. 

In the field of retail refrigeration 
service, Crosley recommends to _ its 
distributors that they address a letter 


View shows a complete radio repair board at Crosley which three radio service 


workers are engaged in repairing receivers. 


This repair board is located in one of 


the large show windows in the building enabling persons passing by the building 
to observe the repair work being done. 
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to each of their refrigeration users, 
mentioning that— 
No one can tell how long it will be 
necessary for present refrigerators to 
continue in service, but, with proper 
care, present refrigerators will give many 
years of satisfactory service. 
The distributor has a factory-trained and 
factory-supervised refrigerator service 
department which will assure the main- 
tenance of the long life built into the 
Crosley refrigerator. 
The Crosley Corporation has made pro- 
vision to supply its distributors, for the 
duration, with parts necessary to keep 
Crosley refrigerators operating. 


However, Crosley distributors are 
advised that radio service provides 2 
greater potential for quick expansion 
of volume and profits than does house- 
hold refrigeration service. 

Certain fundamental factors are es- 


By H. A. NEWELL 


Manager, Service Department, 
The Crosley Corporation 


AUGUST, 


sential for the successful development 
of a retail radio service business. 

First, an adequate stock of the 
radio service parts must be carried, 
including tubes. Since radio parts 
are well standardized, practically all 
makes of radios can be serviced with 
the parts provided to distributors by 
the Crosley factory. 

An adequately-equipped radio repair 
shop is necessary. This need not be 
expensive but should include a radio 
repair bench, with necessary testing 
equipment and facilities for analyzing, 
repairing, and testing radio receivers. 

We do not advise distributors to 
send service men into the home. Test- 
ing equipment carried around in serv- 
ice cars does not remain accurate or 
sensitive enough to analyze radio sets 
properly. Tubes carried around are 
likely to be short-lived. Radio repair 
work should be done in the shop. 

This shortage of good radio service 
men is another important reason for 
centralized radio shop repair. If re- 
pair work is done in the customer’s 
home, each service job requires a first- 
class man. In the centralized repair 
shop, one first-class man can be used 
for analysis and checking, while help- 
ers, either men or women, can be used 
to perform the actual part changes. 
This permits greatly increased produc- 
tion with a less expensive type of 
help. 

Distributors who are operating re- 
frigeration service shops can do cen- 
tralized radio shop repair work more 
economically than a company which 

(Please turn to page 31) 


View shows workman in refrigeration cabinet 

spray room at Crosley applying a coat of 

Dulux to part of the refrigerator cabinet. 
Spray room is completely enclosed. 
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| Right Way to Install 
New Range Heating Element 


IFFICULTY encountered by job. Photographed in the Monarch 
D most dealers in replacing a_ range factory these photos give you 
nickel chromium alloy heating ele- the step by step technique. 
ment is the danger of causing a hot 


ent 

spot. This occurs in the holes in the Before inserting heating element 
the “brick” where the elements leave or in a 6 in. unit brick, stretch the coiled. 
ed, enter, and happens because the coiled element uniformly to measure 18 in. 
~ heating element happens to be pulled in length; for an 8 in. unit brick, 
ith through. Look closely at the way a __ stretch element to measure 36 in. in 
by factory expert does it, and avoid that length. This is important—then fol- 


trouble which shortens the life of the — low the procedure shown in photos. 


Slide the heating element, which looks like a coiled spring, into the grooves, using 
1 a twisting motion and helping with a screwdriver. 


When the hole is reached where it is to be inserted, pull out straight the end The result will be to draw the nickel chromium alloy into a straight wire like this. 
of the wire with a round tool. Do not allow wire to kink. 


Go back to the other end of the "spring-like’’ heating element, and draw it When straight wires are thrust through the holes, in brick, there is no concen- 
out also. tration of heat at these points. 


This sideways shot illustrates how the wires are poked through the brick. Here's the result: The coiled heating element does not come within a quarter 
inch of the hole; hence, no "hot spots” and no burn outs. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Appliance repair pos- 

sibilities among deal- 

ers are surveyed by 
Union Electric Co. 


HI to how well the 
pu i nice 2 
ing months when new merchandise is 
off the market | replacements unob- 


tainable ; possibly revealed Ina census 
facilities completed in St. 
by the Union Electric 


\t the expense 


recently 
Louis Company. 

much shoe leathe1 
unsellor William P. 


E. Hines, his 


-alled ns r 
called on every 


dealer sale > ( 
Mackle and O 


have 


assistant, 
retail outlet and 
determined its policy and setup for 
service work 

find that St. 
Louis is better organized to 


“IT believe you will 


give elec 
\meri- 
says vice president Charley 


trical repairs than most other 


can cities,” 


E. Michel. “However, this complete- 
ness may present a_ picture as to 
how far service can normally be ex 
pected to grow. For years the Union 
Electric Company has requested every 


ind distributor 


to enter the St. I 


manufacturer seeking 


ouis market to first 


establish service facilities for their 
wares. This request has been com- 
plied with, because Union Electric 
cooperates closely with dealers and 
puts its own promotional advertising 


behind appliances qualifying under the 
dealet It might also 
be said that Union Electric has cooper- 

‘losely in the repair and con 


operation plan 


ited as ¢ 


ting work as we have in the sale 


merchandise.” 


Because William P. Mackle has been living 

with St. Louis dealers for eight years he has 

been able to get data together quickly on 
the service situation. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SERVICE PICTURE 
165 OF THE 212 WHO ACCEPT [57 OF THE 212 WHO REPAIR 
ALL APPLIANCES OFFERED | ALL THEY ACCEPT 
FOR REPAIRING 
DEALERS WHO ACT AS SER- | DEALERS DOING , OWN 
VICE STATIONS AND HAVE ¢ PREMISE REPAIR BUSINESS 
SOME SERVICING EQUIPMENT | ONLY SENDING NONE OUT 
DO CONTRACT DO 

Small appliance service 103 62 50 

Refrigerators 34 131 6 

Ranges 22 143 7 

Washers 46 119 18 

lroners 40 125 18 

Radio repair 66 99 6 

Cleaners 54 111 37 

How long can your firm 

service appliances without 

more parts 3.8 months 3.3 months 

Percent of parts required 

still obtainable from local 

suppliers 40% 

1942 service business com- 

pared to 1941 (using 100% 

as 1941 basis) 125 125 

Does your outside service 

company protect you by a 

guarantee Yes 

Briefly, the St. Louis picture Thanks to the policy long in effect 


looked something like this: 
Population, St. Louis area 1,165,- 
887; total residential 
Louis area, 325,182. 
Number of various types of deal 
413. 
Number of dealers acting as serv- 


meters, St. 


ers selling appliances, 


ice agents or brokers and also ser 
vicing appliances, 212. 
Dealers 
accepting appliances for repair, 201, 
Number of 


stations, 35 


giving service, or 


not 


independent service 


Charles E. Michel of Union Electric has al- 

ways requested that manufacturers introduc- 

ing new appliances to the St. Louis market 
also provide service facilities. 


with Union Electric Company, the St. 
Louis setups start at the top. Six 
wholesalers have elaborate repair de- 
partments, well organized to care for 
all the appliances they distribute. Five 
more service the major items they sell, 
and three contractual arrange- 
ments independents. Two care 
for the small appliances they market. 


have 
with 


Louis possibly has more well 
established independent service organ- 
izations ‘vith facilities for handling all 
kinds of work than most other cities 
These independents are estab- 
lished both in the ‘ind of the public 
ind the dealers 


its size. 
with There is a 
‘onstant sending over to them of jobs 
that dealers are 
dling. 

Some 165 dealers reported they had 
servicing equipment on their premises 
ind did some work even though some 
had to be sent out to the independent 
service companies. These independents 
guarantee the work. Some 57 dealers 
reported they did all the work accepted 
on their own Vacuum 
cleaner repairs appeared most popular 
with dealers, 91 reporting they ac- 
cepted or did sweeper repair work. 
Radio was next, with 72 dealers taking 
it in, and 64 put washers back in shape. 
Fifty-eight fixed ironers and 40 worked 
on refrigerators. Range repair work 
was attempted by only 29. On the 
small appliances there were 153 deal- 
ers who were repairing or adjusting 


not capable of han- 


premises. 
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212 DEALERS DONT 


small appliances. Latter work includes 
new cord, plug, etc. 

Where they didn’t do all the work 
the 212 who accepted 
farmed it out to independent service 
stations, and stood behind it with their 
customers. 


themselves, 


Department stores recom 
mended, in many cases, that their cus 
tomers go to Union Electric. 

“While I believe St. Louts is unique 
in the way its people are being gives 
fully adequate service facilities,” said 
Mr. Michel, “just how long this cat 
go on is dependent on the supply oi 
parts. Among the larger group thi 
opinion was that they could carry o1 
for three or four months without addi 
tional parts. Among the dealers whi 
did premise repair business, the opin- 
was they could hold out 
three months without a fresh supply 
Mr. Mackle’s survey showed approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the parts required 
were still obtainable from local sup 
pliers. However, repair business i 
up 25 percent over 1941, and stocks 
may be exhausted rapidly.” 

Interesting sidelight of the survey 
was the reaction of 201 dealers sell- 
ing appliances who did not pretend t 
give service on the merchandise they 
sold did they accept them for 
repair by independent service stations 
“We can’t have under our type opera 
tion the bother of repairing them, 
was the uniform reply. 
money in it. However, 


ion about 


nor 


“There is n 
we do recon 
mend people to some capable servic: 
company.” Among all types of retai 
outlets it is obvious that the electtica 
dealer in St. Louis has greater interest 
by far in doing a job to take care o! 
appliance users.” 

As elsewhere, appliance retail outlet: 
have attempted to diversify in view 
of the drouth of new merchandise. 
study of 100 leading electrical appli 
ance outlets (taking range sales as 
that 75 have other 
lines of business, while only 25 depet 
almost entirely on appliance sales. Th 
stores that have established non-ele 
trical lines will apparently be able t 
on. 


measure) show 


carry Straight appliance outlet 
will either have to eventually close 
go into some collateral line. 

The day will doubtless dawn wher 
the floors of St. Louis dealers are d 
pleted of new merchandise, and emph« 
sis will be put on the subject of “wht 
to do when you need repairs.” F 
this time Union Electric has 1 
announced its program, but a go 
guess would be that it will then star! 
plugging at the task of bringing t 
user and existing repair facilities t 


get her. 
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Machine Tool Builders... 


the men behind our war production achievement 


T TOOK GERMANY six years to get ready 
for this war, and Japan even longer. But in 
less than twenty-four months American in- 


were built, with deliberate disregard of the pros- 
pect that all these sharply expanded facilities 
could not be used after the war. 


chine tool effectiveness today is one-third to onc 
half greater than it was in 1930. Our produc 
tion today is 16 times what it was—in capacity 


1k dustry, starting from scratch, has caught up with To increase output from existing plants prac- to cut metal—at the peak of the World War.” 
and surpassed the war production of the Axis. tically every company went to two long shifts or The results of this performance by this key 
ork When France fell in June, 1940, we unfortu- _ three short ones. The industry’s work-week was _ industry, so satisfying to the Nation, do not 
I it nately had no gigantic munitions makers, like — greatly extended. From the beginning of our spring wholly from the numbers of machine 
<a the Krupp or Skoda works, to turn to. We had __ effort, it has been the longest of any industry. —_ tools produced. ‘They stem also from their im- 
as been devoting our attention to making refriger- Working forces were enlarged from 40,000 to _ proved quality and greater productivity. 
sa ators and vacuum cleaners and motor cars and _—‘'110,000, and this latter figure does not include Today’s warfare differs radically from that of 
lawn mowers. Ordnance output for our Army _ tens of thousands of employees with sub-con- 1917 -1918. It calls for mechanized weapons so 
qui was a mere million dollars a month. Asad com- __ tracting firms. Though machine tool building complicated in design and built to such a fine 
vet mentary on our National state of mind and our _ requires a higher degree of individual skill than degree of accuracy that they are beyond com- 
sai lack of responsible political leadership. most products, “learner” courses have been set _ parison with the weapons of a generation ago. 
cat Yet during June of this year, our industries, | up to train men quickly. Over 15,000 men and Machine tools, completely redesigned during 
Ps transformed from peacetime pursuits, produced = women now are in training. ° the depression years, are meeting these new and 
ay close to a thousand times that amount. A thou- The machine tool builders were among the _ exacting requirements. In addition, thousands of 
Adi. sand-fold increase in two years! first to go in for sub-contracting. They have machine tools of special design, without coun- 
am lhe same spectacular gains hold throughout —_ farmed out parts, subassemblies and complete _terpart in peacetime work, have been built. 
sin our war program—for ships, planes, guns, tanks, | machines right and left. ‘To meet their needs, The record of the war industries most directly 
we a thousand items. We are well on our way to- for example, repair shops of carpet mills are | dependent on the machine tool industry speaks 
ply ward the 60,000 planes, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, | making milling machines, a laundry machinery rs itself. One tank manufacturer alone is pro- 
ts ‘ ucing more than thirty big tanks a day. A mid- 
OXi- 45,000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of shipping company is producing radial drills, and an auto- western plant is completing 35 anti-aircraft guns 
ire that the President asked us to produce in 1942, mobile body builder is making planers and = q day, round the clock without interruption. A 
sup and toward the much larger production pro- _ boring mills. tank engine factory, tooled up to make 650 units 
= jected for the year 1943. Machine tool manufacturers quickly shelved | & month, is actually building over 1500 a month. 
We are well on our way thanks to a number peacetime practices to concentrate manufacture — hy 
ais of factors, one of the most vital being the extra- | on the sizes and types of machines critically month. Machine guns are being produced at a 
sell ordinary job done by the machine tool industry. needed for the war program. ‘I hey adopted mass rate of 50,000 a month. 
dt For it has equipped America’s metal-w orking production methods wherever possible, although These manufacturers, all machine tool users, 
they shops with the tools they need to turn out the —_‘ machine tools are essentially a tailor-made prod- _are far in advance of the timetables set for them. 
for vast quantities of war weapons. uct. They sent their sales engineers, as did ma- All this is good news for the American people 
ons The machine tool industry’s importance chine tool dealers also, to hundreds of muni- and bad news for the Axis. It is proof that 
era. springs from the fact that almost every metal tions makers with invaluable advice as to tool- = American industry, with each individual and 
am, product, from mechanical pencils to giant guns, ing up most efficiently for their particular jobs. specialized industry doing its part, is living up 
chs is made with machine tools. They transform The swift action taken by the machine tool to the faith put in it by the American people. 
vi pieces of steel into parts for automobiles, farm builders shows what private enterprise can do to But it is more than that, too. It is a guarantec 
tai implements and radios—and for airplanes, guns meet a national emergency. They were the first of our confidence in the peacetime future of 
ion and tanks. to institute a voluntary system of priorities. American industry and of the free enterprise sys- 
re The Garand rifle, highly praised by General All of this involved an almost explosive ex- tem underwhich this miracle has been wrought. 
e MacArthur at Bataan, has 72 metal parts requir- — pansion of the industry. Machine tool builders Perhaps more than anything else, the founda- 
ing 1040 separate cutting operations on machine produced an average of only 7,500 machines a tion of that confidence must be faith in the far 
tlet tools. A 40-millimeter gun mount is made up of — year from 1931 to 1934. In an ordinary year,  sightedness, the ingenuity, the engineering and 
ace 1500 separate parts, built to the tolerance of a ‘output totals 25,000 machines. But in 1940, it designing skill, and the managerial know-how 
, Swiss watch. Each part must be machined, not —_ rose to 112,500, and in 1941 to 187,500. of the machine tool makers. 
‘ott once, but several times. The 95,000 machine tools wanted for the On them we depend for the most essential 
va No wonder that when the American defense _otiginal defense program were built and de- tools of the post-war production economy. 
on program was undertaken two summers ago, the _ livered within eight months. Without them, our vision of better living 
Th American machine tool industry was the first to Today more than 1,000 machine tools are being _ standards and full employment through more 
ea be called into service. Ninety-five thousand ma- _—_ Shipped to war factories every twenty-four hours, —_ efficient production and distribution can never 
chines were wanted as quickly as possible from be more than a vision. 
tle 250 builders who in peacetime had produced nd is five times that of the depression year What they have done as the toolmakers for 
¢ some 25,000 machines a year. of 1932. And each succeeding month is shatter- _ war is proof of what they can do as the toolmak 
But the demand did not stop there. The _ ing all previous records. ers of peacé. How they have done it as free men 
rh Army, the Navy and the Air Force kept asking It is this amazing performance that led Under __ is a demonstration of what free men will do. 
oq for more as the war production program was ex- _ Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson to declare 
a : panded again and again. Nor was that all. The _ that “machine tools are the foundation on which 
r entire anti-Axis world besieged Washington our production structure is built. American ma- fe 
- with urgent requests—from London to Moscow, chine tool men are doing a stupendous job. Ma- Ud KM: oun 4 
70 from Ottawa to Chungking. chine tools are now being turned out at a rate ‘ 
star ‘To a man the machine tool builders respond- —_ of $1,380,000,000.a year. Machine tool designers 
tlhe 


ed. New factories and additions to old plants 


have worked to improve tools so much that ma- 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, reaching over a million readers. 
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Opening Rally — March 10, 1942. Plowing through sleet, snow and 40-mile wind, 350 wives, mothers 
and landladies of war workers in Westinghouse-Mansfield plant, attended first monthly meeting of 
1 “Health for Victory” Club, at the suggestion of Mrs. Julia Kiene,* Director of Westinghouse Home 
* Economics Institute. Purpose of Club: to participate in the National Nutrition Program; to learn 
how to apply its principles to the everyday problem of keeping workers physically fit and on the job 
with proper food; to give women ready-made, healthful menus for every meal in the month. 


Timetable of a Great 
Launched by 


Personal Counsel—March 13, 1942. In the week following the opening meeting, women 
eagerly accepted offer of Mrs. Julia Kiene for personal discussion of their individual 
problems of menu-planning and food budgeting. Also discussed more fully, were proper 
* ways to cook food to retain vitamins, using kitchen equipment they now own, and possible 
“equivalents” for scarce food items. Practical questions raised in private conference were 
answered, and many were also used as subject matter in succeeding Club meetings. 


Weekly Food Budget Around $14.00 For Family of Five. 


Mrs. Kiene checks marketing habits of women; keeps in 


3 close touch with national food authorities and local 
* merchants regarding foods likely to be inexpensive in 
weeks to come. From these facts, balanced menus are 


prepared for low-cost, vitamin-rich meals. Recipes also. 
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Husky, Healthful Lunch Box Meals. Because of crowded conditions 


in plant cafeterias and lack of other eating places, many more 
workers now carry lunches. Club members are given lunch box 


* menus which include such energy-building items as meat loaf 


sandwich, corn chowder, and apple betty. Men eat with greater 
relish; avoid mid-shift, after-lunch letdowns in efficiency 


AUGUST, 


“Health For Victory” Clubs Spread to Other Westinghouse Plants — 
April 21, 1942. Employe-wives at the big East Pittsburgh plant 

5 promptly organize their Club. Quickly, Springfield (Mass.) 
” wives also join the crusade. Other Westinghouse war plants are 
now setting up similar clubs. Women show tremendous interest 
after meetings, eagerly sample foods they’ve just seen cooked. 
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FOR VICTORY 


Nation-Wide War Offensive 
Mansfield, Ohio Housewives 


“Health For Victory” Clubs Now Forming In Other War Plants. Educators, editors, government officials, health 
authorities urge manufacturers of war materials to start own “Health for Victory” Clubs among wives of 
employes. Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, considering this activity a patriotic contribution to the 
+ nation’s war effort, gladly offers entire plan, through local power companies, to any war industry desiring it. 
NOTE TO WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES: I you are interested in starting a “Health for Victory” 


Quicker For Victory! “Health for Victory” Clubs are hard-hitting offen- Club for wives of your employes, write Westinghouse at Mansfield, Ohio, for further information. 


sive to help remedy alarming national health condition revealed by 
§, Gallup Poll. Report showed war industry loss of 3,200,000 workdays 
in one month due to illness of workers—sufficient work-time to build 
2 heavy — or 448 medium — — light tanks. Objec- Government Officials Enthusiastically Endorse Program 
tive fo to cut down chesncethoongh-Miness of workers by guoper dict. WAR PRODUCTION BOARD: “I congratulate you on the ingenious 
plan which has been worked out to aid in the war effort through your 
‘Health for Victory’ campaign,” says Donald M. Nelson, WPB head. 


U. S. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE: “Our volunteer workers 
To help the National Nutrition Program join . : 
throughout the Country are strengthening and extending local 
a “Health for Victory” Club if you possibly ae as 
- z : nutrition, health and welfare programs to keep our war machine in 
can. But if one hasn't as yet been organized 
: : 4 f th high gear. The ‘Health for Victory’ program is a real contribution 
- — locality, send for a — eee . to this effort,” wires James M. Landis, Director. 
Westinghouse “Health for Victory” booklet 
—“The ABC’s of Eating for Health.” It shows OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICE: 
you the simple, easy way to plan healthful “*Health for Victory’ Clubs may well prove an important contribution 
meals; how to protect the vitamins in foods in advancing the goal of building a stronger America,” comments 
EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD when cooking; and a wealth of other im- Mr. M. L. Wilson, Assistant Director in Charge of Nutrition. 
portant facts for planning balanced diets. NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: “I sincerely hope that this and 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. similar plans may be widely developed, as one means to ensure better 
252 East Fourth Street + Mansfield, Ohio health among war workers through our modern knowledge of nutri- 


tion,” writes Frank G. Boudreau, Chairman of the Committee on 
Nutrition in Industry, 


*% Mrs Julia Kiene (pronounced Kee-nee) is nationally known as a speaker and writer on home * * * 

economics. After five years as home demonstration agent for Kansas aeved College, she became Home Meanwhile, an ever-growing group of Westinghouse-Mansfield women 

Editor of Capper's Farmer Since 1938 she has been Director of Westinghouse Home Economics 

So the of 30200 A are yustly proud that they have led the way for women of the country 

accumulated @ vast amount of experience and knowledge on nutrition and home management. to iake an active, fighting part in helping to win the war. 


A HEALTHY AMERICA IS A STRONG AMERICA 


estinghouse 


This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, July 11, Collier’s, July 11 and Life, July 20, 1942 


Coprright 1842. Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 
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PEOPLE + PRODUCTS - PLANS 


Electrical Merchandising Review of the Month 


August, ] 942 


DOMINO KITCHENS 


In one of the 300 service meetings held for Westinghouse dealers nationally Don Wet- 
more, service supervisor for the company's eastern district, conducts the all-day session 
with the help of Westinghouse Electric Supply Company's personnel at the branch house 


in Rochester. These meetings recently completed covered all phases of the dealers 
service operation. 


WAR TO BE IAEL THEME 


\mong 
servicing, 


the subjects scheduled, are 


maintaining and repairing ap- 


NEW YORK—Activities designed to aid pliances; the dealer situation; maintain- 
n the war eftort—ranging from main ing relations with builders, home finan- 
tenance ipplianc to salvage of criti ciers and their associations; handling of 
nateria ill be reviewed in detail problems incident to dim-outs and black 
league ma ind others attendin outs; aiding in plans for power con 
eventh annual « erence of the In servation; campaigns to salvage critical 
ternationa \ssociation of Electrical material; promoting safety lighting of 
Leagues heduled Sept. 17-19, 1942, at | access roads to industrial plants; aiding 
¢ Hotel Clevela Cleveland, Ohio industrials to obtain needed electrical 
Carl H. Christine, president, appointed equipment; new approaches to present 

i program committee consisting of J. S activities to make them more effective in 
Bartlett, Washington, D. ¢ John A the war situation; cooperating with local 


Morrison, Philadelphia, Pa., and W. A 


Chambers of Commerce and other groups, 


Ritt. Minnea i Mint to prepare the in the development of programs to get 
wzram which will be devoted entirely | business back to a peace-time basis when 
discussing topics to the war effort the war is over 


WESTINGHOUSE TRAINS 8000 


DEALER'S MEN ON SERVICE 
Completes National Series of 300 Meetings 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—So that users of | 


some 30,000,000 Westinghouse appliances 
can continue to enjoy the best possible 
service from their equipment, the com- 
pany’s Merchandising 
completed a national series of 300 service 
training meetings in which 8,000 represen- 
tatives of dealers handling Westinghouse 
appliances were given a full day’s school- 
ing in all phases of service. 

For years factory service schools have 
been presented to Westinghouse dealers 
throughout the country, but this 1942 
series of meetings, just completed, was 
more inclusive than those of the past. At 
central meeting points throughout the ter- 
ritories served by more than 100 Westing- 
house distributors dealers assembled to 
hear not only the perennial “how to fix” 
type of information, but also newly de- 
veloped help on how to analyze a local 
service market, how to set up a service 
organization to meet wartime conditions, 
and suggested methods to promote more 
service business. These meetings were 
presented by both factory and distributor 
personnel, 


Factory Meeting Held First 


In launching the activity L. K. Baxter, 
Westinghouse Merchandise Service man- 
ager, called the company’s 17 district serv- 
ice supervisors from all sections of the 
country into the factorv for three days of 
intensive training. They were given meet- 
ing guides with verbatim scripts to learn 
and properties to use in staging the 
schools. They were equipped with charts 


Voss Bros. Employes Get in the Fight 


This picture above was taken of Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. employees of the day shift gathered together to hear a talk given by Lieut. 


L. D. Dierks, one of the survivors of the aircraft carrier Lexington. 


The plant is now turned over 100 percent to defense and war 


work, according to E. F. Voss, and, as one of the employees put it, instead of making machines to clean clothes, they are making 


machines to clean out the Japs and Nazis. 
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Division has just | 


covering the major points of the meeting 
and a sound slide film titled “Can Yo 
Make It Better.” 

Fortified with their properties and 
“canned” script these men returned t 
their districts and held model meeting: 
for their distributor service personnel wh 
were later to join them in carrying th 
“message” to the Westinghouse dealer 
organizations. 


Sales Development 
Managers Participate 


Lending a helping hand in this major 
training program were the Sales Develoj 
ment managers of each of the company 
districts. They were the promotional me: 
who in former years were responsible for 
staging dealer previews and sales training 
programs on newly introduced products 
With the end of civilian goods productio 
in sight the training experience of thes 
men was diverted to this important servi 
training channel. 

One section of this meeting covered wit 
charts the “nuts and bolts” story of tl 
product. With merchandise on display i 
the meeting rooms some of the product 
were taken apart and put back togeth« 
again to illustrate the solution to some « 
the repair problems. The use of chart 
was an innovation in presenting a servi 
school on the mechanics of the product. 

Not stopping with just a service produ 
presentation, the speakers covered tho 
oughly the problem of handling servi 
calls. Using for the first time a fil 
devoted entirely to service, the pictur 
“Can You Make It Better,” illustrated t 
right and wrong way for a service man t 
conduct himself on a call. 

To emphasize the importance of servi 
as a producer of revenue for the deal 
a newly produced 24-page operating mat! 
ual for the dealer, was presented. | 
covered all phases of the dealer's operati 
such as store location, tools needed 
the shop, accounting methods to follov 


and promotional suggestions for increasin: 


volume. 


Quick Check Guide 


A Quick Check Guide, another ne 
piece for the dealers’ use, was explain 


and distributed to those attending t! 
meetings. Designed particularly for 1 
service men, this pocket-sized bookle! 


is a quick reference guide on comm 
causes for service calls. Clearly indexed 
helps the service man quickly diagnose t! 
probable cause of trouble. 

At the conclusion of the full 
school all attending were given questo! 
naires based on the material presente 


Those successfully answering the ques 


tions were eligible for membership in t! 


newly organized “Qualified Service Men 


Clubs,” an honorary organization | 


qualified service men working for West 


inghouse dealers 
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Service is Your 
"SECOND FRONT” 


—It Means Your Survival! 

ai) ® A new front has been opened for electrical dealers—service! With the 
manufacture of new appliances discontinued for the duration, now’s the 
time and here’s the place for action. on which survival depends! Your 

vo success will be based on three important points. 


lt R E A DY! Equip yourself with the proper tools and training to 
® — offer service on any electrical appliance. 


A | MI Set your sights on doing the most competent job possible 
. —doing it courteously, promptly, reasonably. 


wos. FIRE! Bombard your customers with advertising —fire your 
8 * story at them from every angle. Your volume depends 
uct: on enough people knowing enough about your service! 


PREMIER’S 
i Cooperative Advertising Campaign 


rvik Here Premier can help you as it’s helping other 


duc qualified service centers— cooperating with you 
os in a new newspaper advertising campaign featur- 
dt ing your complete service facilities, the first 

campaign of its kind! Mail the coupon at once 
eal to get the full story about this great promotional 
program —and about Premier’s powerful direct mail 


‘lo campaign, displays, and other merchandising helps. 


at OR 
* 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


ain ® 
Nop OLFECTIVE OF 

at 

45 aoveanisto 


ok PREMIER: 
5 ‘ a | want full information about Premier's new cooperative advertising campaign 
oe - featuring service ...and about the Certified Guaranteed Service program. 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Address 
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- Port of necessary repairs « Advance a : 
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His Turn 


Ed Voss, sales manager of Voss Bros. Mfg. 
Co., sends hundreds of birthday greetings to 
friends each year. No one, however, could 
learn Ed's birthday. That is, until recently. 
When he reached his desk one morning re- 
cently he found bouquets of flowers and 
greeting cards in profusion. Some sleuth 
had ferreted out the fact that he was 50 
years old July | and apparently notified a 
number of Ed's friends. The telephone was 
ringing throughout the day, and each visit 
of the postman brought more cards. 


“HEALTH FOR VICTORY" 
IS AD THEME 


MANSFIELD, 


growth and 


OHIO—Because of the 
acceptance of the Westing 

use Health for Victory Club—a nutri 
tion program to speed war production 
through improved health of workers, the 
company's Merchandising Division is us 
ing it as,a basis for it’s advertising 


theme during the last half of the year. A 

strong schedule has been projected in 

consumer magazines to inform the public 

ot the contribution to the war fort 
hich this activity is making. 


rhese new advertisements take the form 
ot reports to the nation on the 
ot the expansion of this nutrition activity 
tor the housewives of war workers. The 
first one of the released was a 
double 


progress 


series 


page spread with a news treat 
ment in pictures of the nation’s first 
Health for Victory Club at the Mans 
eld plant 
Idea Originated By 
Mrs. Julia Kiene 
Ottered in this series is a newly pro- 
duced sixteen page booklet titled “The 
BC’s of Eating for Health,” which 


covers in condensed form the 
elements of the Health for Victory Club 
progran This booklet is available to 
housewives everywhere with information 
on how to plan healthful meals, how to 
protect vitamins in foods when cooking, 
and additional facts on planning balanced 
meals 

This Westinghouse Health for Victory 
Club, which is the central theme for this 
advertising, was originated by Mrs. Julia 
Kiene, manager of Home Economics for 
the company. It was started as a local 
nutrition program for the women who 
cook tor “the men behind the men behind 
the guns” who work in the Westinghouse 
plant in Mansfield. The purpose of this 
club is to reduce absenteeism among 
workers due to sickness caused by dietary 
deficiencies, and to raise the general 
health level of the employes. This is 
accomplished through monthly meetings, 
and Meal Planning Guides for the mem- 
bers with menus for every meal of the 
month including lunch box suggestions. 


important 
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Bendix Acts to Give 


Service 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Realizing that 

manpower is shifting, and that many 

factory-trained Bendix servicemen have 


been lost to the army or war production 
factories, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
has announced a master service text book 
which replaces seven old service manuals. 
master book has been edited for 
the use of the distributor, the dealer, 
minded — individual, 
merchandising man- 


This 


Parker H. Ericksen, 
ager declares. 

“We have been holding a series of re- 
cional meetings among our distributors, 
with their service managers,” Mr 
Kricksen said. “The program is being 
presented by C. V. Calkins, assistant 
with J. W. Stigall, Bendix 


along 


sales manager, 


service manager. Meetings have been 
held in Boston, New York, Atlanta, New 
(rleans, Dallas, Chicago, and San 


Francisco.” 
listributors 


SCT VICE 


were told that intelligent 
during the war period was un 
doubtedly more vital in the case of Bendix 
in the 


than case with most other appli- 
ances. Automatic washers call for a 
more highly trained service organization 


While it is 
field to guarantee 
factory proposes 
procedure, and 


than do ordinary washers. 
the obligation of the 
owners satisfaction, the 
to supervise the entire 
wherever failure to follow through on 
service occurs, Bendix would stand behind 
the product in that area, Mr. Parker 
Ericksen states 


1.E.S. Lighting Contest Winners 

Final judging in the International Com- 
etition of Lighting in Architecture, 
sponsored by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, was held in Detroit recently. 
rhe solutions presented were winners in 
Regional Competitions previously held 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
with Regional Prizes totalling $1,400.00 
rhe following awards were made: 


First prize, $200.00, was awarded to 
lames F. Kneisel, Miami University, Ox- 
iord, Ohio; second prize, $100.00, Robert 
W. Carr, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and third prize, $50.00, Mr. Jack 
S. Baker, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
11] 


Milwaukee Chain Adds Furniture 


lurniture, bedding, floor coverings and 
housefurnishings have been added to its 
inventory in its three Wisconsin appliance 
stores by the Meyer Stores, headed by 
Meyer Lubotsky. 


| 


War Production Contract 
Financing 


NEW YORK—Some capable contractors, 
handicapped by lack of adequate working 
capital, have missed opportunities to bid 
on war contracts because they did not 
have an understanding of the procedure 
for obtaining financial assistance. Whilé 
they may have known that war contracts 
might give them a basis for establishing 
lines of credit for required materials, they 
apparently were at a loss to find means of 
financing substantial weekly payrolls. 

Most contracts are assignable—meaning 
that contractor may direct that payments 
lue him under his contract be made to a 
financial institution which in turn would 
rovide funds for the contractor’s payrolls 
and purchases of materials required for 
the performance of the -ontract. 


G.E.C.C. offers Complete Service 


Througt. the General Electric Contracts 
Corporation with headquarters at 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby contrac- 
tors may receive this complete financing 
service at a reasonable charge. Through 
this service the contractor has available 
funds to take advantage - all cash dis- 
counts which in many cover the 
complete cost of the service. 


“ases 


New Responsibility 


James C. Tweedell, export manager of 
the York Ice Machinery Corporation, has 
been appointed general sales manager for 
the duration, succeeding John R. Hertzler, 
who will undertake a special assignment in 


_a civilian capacity with the Army-Navy 


munitions board in Washington. 


Army-Navy Get-Together with Westinghouse 


Just before presenting their program to three separate meetings of Westinghouse 


factory workers in Mansfield, O., these principals talked things over. 
C. L. Van Derau, company works manager; Lieut. A. E. Heiser, resident i 


naval materials; 


Left to right; 
tor of 


J. H. Ashbaugh, manager of the company's merchandising division; 


and Capt. S. F. O. Mavis, Air Corps division, Ft. Hays, Columbus, O. 


AUGUST, 


to the 


Lieut. 
Force hero, when he visited the company's 
plants recently in a war bond drive, was 
presented a pen and pencil set by George 


Elliott Vandevanter, Jr.. Army Air 


T. Stevens, vice president of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. to replace a set he 
lost in Luzon. 


Firestone Stores Find Other 
Merchandise 


CHICAGO—Hooked up with gas filling 
stations, a year ago Firestone Tire & 
Rubber stores felt they had an oppor- 
tunity to invade the appliance market, 
with self accredited owners of Buick, 
Plymouth and what-have-you rolling into 
their place of business as prospects. 

Came the war, and stymied Firestone’s 
chances to obtain major appliances. In- 
teresting to note are the lines of mer- 
chandise that this chain, which came late 
table, has been able to stock for 
its outlets. Advertised recently in Chi- 
cago papers for the ten Firestone stores 
in Chicago and its 11 associates, have 
been luggage, particularly canvas-covered, 
from $2.49 to $12.95; army twill shirts 
and pants, Firestone auto radio, seat 
covers, batteries, horns, golf clubs and 
particularly picnic needs such as_base- 
ball equipment, charcoal grills, portable 
ice box, chairs, jugs, hatchets, croquet 
sets and sun glasses. 

Realizing that the opportunities of the 
trade in general have been nipped in the 
bud, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been staging a series of opportunity ex- 
hibits throughout the country. With rub- 
ber products out, Firestone has been pro- 
moting private label brand of paints, car- 
pet sweepers, fishing tackle, and seeds. 


What Mail Order Firms 
Are Filling In With 


CHICAGO—Because the job of getting 
up a mail order catalog in advance of the 
season is a tipoff to what some of the best 
merchandising brains in the country think 
is logical, reviews of the current fall and 
winter catalogs of Sears Roebuck & Co., 
and Montgomery Ward & Co., are of in- 
terest to electrical dealers. 

With a shrink on standard mail order 
items—Ward’s has only one page of fire 
arms, listing five shotguns, carries but 
eight radios—the effort to expand other 
departments makes interesting reading 
As a starter Ward’s plunges into 150 pages 
of fabrics and fashions and gives 97 pages 
to furniture. Unpainted furniture gets 8 
pages, linoleum 13, vitamins and popular 
pharmaceutical 14. War workers get a 
nod with three pages of slacks. A pass is 
made at the luxury market through pro 
motion of sterling silverware, and watches 
up to $550. 

Sears Roebuck with a smaller catalog 
than Ward’s offers rose bushes, fruit 
trees, perennials, house siding, tile boards, 
roofing, rock wool insulation, wooden cab- 
inet sinks and kitchen cabinets, ice re- 
frigerators, unpainted furniture. 
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Premier Announces 
| Cooperative Advertising 
Plan to Promote Service 


% CLEVELAND—At a meeting in Cleve- 
land on July 16th and 17th, a cooperative 
newspaper advertising plan was outlined 
to the division managers of Premier Divi- 
sion, Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
» Inc.—a plan designed to help dealers pro- 
mote Certified Guaranteed Service. 

R. B. Wilson, Premier’s executive vice 
president and sales manager in announc- 
ing the new plan said, “I believe that this 
is the first time that cooperative advertis- 
ing has been made available to promote 
vacuum cleaner service. It is logical at 
this time, however, since ‘revival’ of 
vacuum cleaners is going to mean ‘sur- 
vival’ for many a dealer. This new co- 
operative advertising program appears to 
be the most effective for the rapid de- 
velopment of service volume for dealers.” 

With the manufacture of new electricai 
equipment out of the picture for the dura- 
tion, service, once regarded as the step- 
child of the appliance business, is finally 


‘ir coming into its own. To meet this new 
j's situation Premier, months ago, devised 
as and organized Certified Guaranteed Serv- 
je ice and advertised it nationally as a spe- 
ka cific, guaranteed “brand” of service backed 
ts up by the masufacturer and the Good 


Housekeeping guaranty seal. This service, 
which has developed wide acceptance is 
— already the backbone of many dealers’ 
vacuum cleaner repair and reconditioning 


or business, and is also an effective “leader” 
for service business on all types of appli- 
ances. 
ng Enthusiasm ran high at the Cleveland 
& meeting, with _every member of the 
r- Premier organization firmly convinced 
et, that this “keep 'em going” program for 
‘k, vacuum cleaners will materially help to 
0 “keep dealers going” for the duration. 
Novel direct mail pieces, attention-get- 
e’s ting display cards, identifying authorized 
et dealer emblems, circulars, business-build- 
re ing newspaper mats—in fact everything 
ate needed to promote appliance service is in- 
or cluded in Premier's program. It was also 
a announced to division managers that a 
res Premier service training plan has been 
ae organized for dealers and their service 
ed, men. 
rts 
eat 
ind P. C. Sowersby Transferred 
ble | CLEVELAND—P. C. Sowersby, assist- 
net ant advertising manager for G.E. Lamp 


Department at Nela Park headquarters in 
Cleveland, has just been transferred to the 
company’s Michigan Division in Detroit, 
it was officially announced here today. 
Sowersby will specialize in the advance- 
ment of wartime lighting designed to in- 
crease production of war goods manufac- 


Magnesium tracer bullets provide a 
deadly light for the fighting eyes that 
must see at night. With the making of 
these lethal messengers, Chromel has 


something to do. Wide spread, on the = ma 
war production front, this original nickel- afl Rd Ss 
chromium resistor fills many jobs, which — 
P. C. SOWERSBY gives us solemn satisfaction. But finer e | RO M E L 


will be the satisfaction of us all when ELECTRICAL HEATING ELEMENT 


tured in the Michigan industrial area. 


Sowersby joined General Electric at Chromel heating elements will again be = 

Schenectady, N. Y. During his eleven 
years there he was active in radio sales, available for peace-time use and con- selene W 4 RR E 
in publicity and industrial advertising 


work. He transferred to the lighting venience. . . . Hoskins Manufacturing 
branch of the company at Nela Park in : ae 

1938. As assistant cavaniiion manager he Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
personally contacted trade magazine key 
men in various sections of the country, 
serving as idea-man for numerous adver- 
using and promotional activities originat- 
ing at Nela Park. 
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SERVICE 


THE EASY PROCTOR WAY 


GENUINE PROCTOR 


SERVICE 
saves YoU MONEY JS 


If you have not already done so, it 
will pay you to get in touch with the 
authorized Proctor Service Station 
nearest you. As hundreds of dealers 
have discovered, the Proctor service 
station is anxious to cooperate with 


NO PARTS TO CARRY 
—NO HEADACHES 
—NO TROUBLE 


— 


S 


a close working arrangementof ben- 
efit and profit to the dealer. Your 
customers get prompt and efficient 
service on their Proctor appliances. 
You have none of the headaches, no 
parts to carry, no trouble. 


Proctor repair parts and services are—and will continue to be—readily available 


PROCTOR 


EAST 

Baltimore, Md 

Baltimore Electric Light Co 

300 W. Coldspring Lane 
Boston, Mass 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 

791 Tremont Street 
Brentwood, Pa 

Brentwood Elec. Sales & Serv. 

2735 Brownsville Road 
Brona, N.Y 

Joseph B Josephson 

578 E. 161st Street 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
Joseph J. Jones 
2842 Church Avenue 


Roberts & Roberts 
30 Willoughby Street 


Vogts, Inc 
30? Broadway 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Wangler Electric Co 
2637 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Beresford Electric Co 
334 E. Sth Street 
Fink Company 
2813 Woodburne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
al Repair & Construction 
811 Prospect Avenue 
al Service Company 
1458 W 25th Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bexley Loudner Electric Co 
7507 E. Main Street 
Detroit, Mich 
Cooley Van Howe Service Co 
)44 Michigan Theatre Bidg 
Huntington, WV 
Tri State Philco Company 
1540 4th Avenue 
Jamaica, N.Y 
J. E. Hardee Company 
144-35 Jamaica Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y 
The Electric Shop 
41-24 29th Street 


ELE—ELE 


Nectrical Appl: 


procror 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS |— 


Memphis, Tenn 

Sam Fortas House Furn. Co 

145 N. Main Street 
New York, N.Y 

Proctor Electric Co 

480 Lexington Avenue 

Reading Electric Co 

200 William Street 
Philadeiptua, Pa 

Proctor Electric Co 

3rd St. & Hunting Park Ave 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Quick Service Electric Co 

Jenkins Arcade 
Richmond, Va 

Louis 0. Bowman, Inc 

1015 E. Carey Street 
Ridgewood, N.Y 

J. Bayer Electric Co 

66-51 Fresh Pond Road 
Rochester, NY 

Beaucaire inc 

228 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass 

T. F. Cushing 

349 Worthington Street 
Syracuse, N 

Roberts & O'Brien 

354 W. Genesee Street 
Washington, DC 

Doubleday-Hill Elec Co., 

715 12th Street, N.W 
Woodhaven, 

C. M. Perrin, inc 

87-22 Jamaica Avenue 
Yonkers, N 

Meigreen Electrical Corp 

543 S. Broadway 

MIDOLE WEST 

Champaign, tl 

Paul Lauterborn 

117 N. Walnut 
Chicago, 

Electric Clock Co 

140 S. Dearborn Street 

Gross Radio & Electric Shop 

6744 Stony Island Avenue 


OR LOOK FOR THE NEAREST PROCTOR SERVICE STATION IW YOUR 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY UNDER ‘ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES’ 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Sales Divi- 
ston, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Third St. & Hunt- 
ing Park Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. Est. 1883. 
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Master Electric Service Co 

835 W. Washington Boulevard 
Dallas, Texas 

Douglass Electric Appliance Co 

1323 W. Davis Street 
Davenport, lowa 

Tri City Electric Company 

320 Brady Street 
Denver, Colorado 

Midwest Electric Wiring Co 

323 W. Colfax Avenue 

Moines, lowa 

Thomas Electric Co 

816 Locust Street 
Evanston, 

Clark Radio & Appliance Service 

808 Dempster Street 
Houston, Texas 

Standard Mercantile Co 

1923 Washington Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Long Electric Co 

36 W. Washington Street 
Jolet, Whnors 

Triangle Electric Shop 

224 East Cass Street 
Kansas City, Mo 

Barr- Thorp Electric Co 

27th & Holmes Streets 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Charles W. Schneck Co 

1333 N. 12th Street 


214 S. 7th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Sterling Electric Co 

2429 Farnam Street 
Peoria, ii 

W C. Bartley 

2126 E. Adams Street 
St. Louis, Mo 

Kaemmerien Electric Co. 

2318 Locust Street 

Crest Corporation 

4200 Forest Park Bivd 
Springfield, 

Haenig Electric Co. 

314 S. 4th Street 
Springfield, Mo 

Ozark Motor Supply Co 

308 S. Jefferson Avenue 
Wichita, Kansas 

The Stewart-Warner Prod. Co. 

415 E. Second Street 

west 

Bakersfield, Cal 


ners 
2006 Chester Avenue 


a 


Butte, Montana 
Radio Engineering and Service 
219 West Park Street 
Eugene, Oregon 
C & S Electric Co. 
1070 Willamette Street 
Fresno, Cal 
Electric Motor Shop 
1926 Kern Street 
Long Beach, Cal 
Dean & Hoffman 
221 American Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Electrical Appliance Service 
726 W. Venice Boulevard 
Medford, Oregon 
Trowbridge & Flynn Elec. Co. 
214 W. Main Street 
Oakland, Cal 
Paul Morrison 
278 12th Street 
Portland, Oregon 
Bressie Electric Co. 
W. 5th Avenue 
Reno, Nevada 
Moltzen & Fitch Elec. Co. 
275 S. Virginia Street 
Sacramento, Cal 
Lamb's Electric Shop 
627 L Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Time & instrument Co 
222 Dooly Bidg 
San Diego, Cal 
J. F. Zwiener Electrical Co. 
229 B Street 
San Francisco, Cal 
California Electric Const. Co. 
639 Mission Street 
Santa Barbara, Cal 
California Electric Co 
30 E. Victoria Street 
Seattle, Washington 
City Electric & Fixture Co. 
1022 Third Avenue 
Spokane. Washington 
Maxwell & Franks 
First & Wall Streets 
Tacoma, Washington 
Ajax Electric Company 
746 Market Street 
Walla Walla, Washington 
Electric Supply & Fixture Co. 
CANADA 
Toronto, Canada 
J. K MacLeod & Co., Ltd 
52 Wellington Street, East 


New Positions of the Month 


Stewart-Warner 


Lynn A. Williams, Jr., secretary of 
Stewart-Warner Corporation and head 
of the company’s legal department, was 
elected a vice-president of the corpora- 
tion recently. In his new position he will 
continue all his former corporation duties. 


Rex Cole, Inc. 


The appointment of Edward G, Dunn 
as vice-president and general manager of 
Rex Cole, Inc., New York distributor of 
General Electric appliances, has been 
announced by Rex Cole, president. He 
will make his headquarters at the recently 


L. A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


In the nine years that he has been 
associated with Stewart-Warner, Mr. 
Williams has been affiliated with most of 
the important steps that the company has 
taken as part of a long range expansion 
program. 

As a member of the corporation’s “new 
devices committee,” he has been instru- 
mental in the development of many of 
Stewdrt-Warner’s most successful inno- 
vations in the fields of radio, refrigeration, 
lubrication and automotive accessories. 


General Electric 


Appointment of Walter M. Boland as 
western regional sales manager of the Re- 
ceiver Division of the General Electric 
Radio, Television and Electronics Depart- 


EDWARD G. DUNN 


consolidated administrative-service offices 
of the company at 21-01—5lst Avenue, 
Long Island City. Mr. Dunn became affil- 
iated with Rex Cole, Inc., in 1935, and 
during the last seven years served in 
numerous capacities in that organization. 


Westinghouse 


Russell E. Ebersole, assistant manager 
of the Northeastern District for the Lamp 
Division of Westinghouse, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Middle Western 
District with headquarters at Chicago, it 
was announced by B. H. Sullivan, general 
sales manager of the Lamp Division. Mr 
Ebersole will take over his new duties on 
August 1. 

Ray G. has 


Hanson been appointed 


W. M. BOLAND 


ment has been announced by A. A. Brandt, 
sales manager of the Division. Mr. 
land replaces Henry A. Crossland who 
has been transferred east to engage in 
special war production work for General 
Electric. 


30- 


Philco Corporation 
Election of three vice presidents of 
Philco Corporation was announced re- 
cently by James T. Buckley, president. 

David Grimes, one of the pioneers in 
the radio industry and chief engineer of 
Philco since 1939, has been made vice 
president in charge of engineering; 
Joseph H. Gillies, works manager of the 
company since 1939, has been named vice 
president in charge of radio production; 
and Robert F. Herr, manager of the 
company’s parts and service division, has 
been made vice president in charge of 
service. 


R. E. EBERSOLE 


manager of the Westinghouse Manufac 
turing and Repair Department at Denver 
Colo., H. F. Boe, manager of the District 
Manufacturing and Repair Division oi! 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company at Pittsburgh, announced today 

Mr. Hanson comes to Denver fron 
Milwaukee, Wis., where he managed the 
Manufacturing and Repair Department 
for four years. 


Westinghouse Supply 


William M. Jewell was appointed act 
ing manager of the Central District o! 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Walter Williamson, executive vict 
president announced. Mr. Jewell’s head 
quarters are at 547 Harper Avenue, [e- 
troit, Michigan. He succeeds James Svd- 
way who has been granted a leave o! 
absenge to accept a position in the War 
Department in Washington for the duva- 
tion of the war. 
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Goldblatt Bros. 


ucceeding Milton Shabat, resigned, is 
\! Cohen as buyer of major appliances 
an | radios for Goldblatt Brothers depart- 
ment store in Chic ago. He has been with 
G ldblatt’s for six years, as buyer of 
st ing, machines and vacuum cleaners. 


Hygrade-Sylvania 


{. F. Balcom, vice-president and gen- 
| manager of the Radio Tube Division 
of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 


H. W. ZIMMER 


announces two top executive organization 
hanges. 

H. Ward Zimmer, general manufactur- 
an ing manager, is appointed general man- 
| IN Bager of operations of the Receiving Tube 
10n. & Division, which includes three plants in 

Pennsylvania and one in New England. 
In continuing his general manufacturing 
managership, he will be in charge of 
equipment design and production, and 
ager Pgeneral division purchasing. 
amp 


an- Wise Promoted 
tern R. M. Wise, chief radio tube engineer, 
O, It Bis named general manager of operations, 
eral @ Special and Large Tube Division, which 
Mr. B includes three other Pennsylvania plants. 
S$ On Continuing his general engineering re- 
, sponsibility as General Engineering Man- 
nted Bager, Mr. Wise will be responsible for 
R. M. WISE 
ufac- radio tube research and development engi- 
nver eering, commercial engineering and pro- 
strict Bduction development. 
ng 
West Coast 
tron Harold L. Moore, sales supervisor in 
d tl santa Monica for the Southern California 
tinen dison Company, has been appointed man- 
‘ger of that company’s Pomona district, 
succeeding Hale N. Kemp, who has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. 
ict 0 
Com- _Edward J. Duggan returns to San 
Btrancisco from Salt Lake to become 
head- Biistrict manager for Northern California 


, De Bior the Westinghouse Supply Company. 
He had been manager of the Salt Lake 
ve 0! office and, incidentally, president of the 
tle-trical League of Utah. L. B. Flint 
dura Hof the Flint Distributing Company takes 
ver this position. John Longden becomes 


Salt Lake manager for the Westinghouse 
Supply and P. A. Maughn becomes 
sales manager for that branch. W. M. 
Jewell, branch manager at San Francisco 
for the past two years, has been appointed 
acting district manager of the Central 
District, with headquarters in Detroit. 


Graybar 


Effective July 1 George J. Cossmann 
assumes the duties of assistant district 
manager of Graybar’s Central District 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


G. J. COSSMANN 


Since his start with Graybar over 
forty-two years ago, Mr. Cossmann has 
held many important posts. His pre- 
vious position being that of assistant sales 
manager of the Chicago Main House. 

Effective July 1 T. H. Beecher became 
manager of Graybar’s Indianapolis office, 
succeeding A. J. Callaway who has 
been appointed a Major in the Air 
Force. 


Electrical League of Utah 


George L. Nelson, who is the new 
manager of the Electrical League of 
Utah, succeeding Elias J. Strong. Mr. 
Nelson is a practicing attorney and for 
twelve years has been secretary of the 
Utah Furniture Association, holding simi- 


GEORGE L. NELSON 


lar posts with the Salt Lake Furniture 
and Dairy Products groups. He _ has 
served also with the Utah Power and 
Light Company. 


Valley Electrical Supply 


Appliance sales restrictions have led to 
a number of changes in the personnel 
setup of the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company of Fresno, California. R. W. 
Downing, wholesale manager, takes on 
the management of the Fresno retail 
store in addition to his present duties. 
L. E. Wilcox has been transferred from 
the Fresno store to San Luis Obispo 
where he will handle San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Maria district range sales. 
J. E. McKee will handle Merced and 
Los Bafios, H. H. Rogers East Fresno 
and Dinuba, and D. E. Cox Corcoran, 
Coalinga and Selma. 


YOU CAN GET IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY ON GENUINE 
BLACKSTONE REPAIR PARTS 


@ Today, the nation’s repair men are just about the 
best morale builders and maintainers we have. Because 
of these men, the airplane worker with clean clothes 
and a clean home, works better... turns out more 
planes ...“ Keeps “em Flying.” 

So, let’s Keep em Washing ... keep them in good 
repair to keep up morale. When you need Genuine 
Blackstone Repair Parts, we can ship most items by 
return mail. When you have old Blackstone machines 
that need a major overhaul, ship them to us for re- 
building. You can then deliver your customers a 
guaranteed, factory-rebuilt: Blackstone. 


BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


A Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc. 


BLACKSTONE 


ePROOUCT 
AMERICAS OLDEST WASHER 
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This is the worker 


who saved a minute; 


The plane he made 
has fighters in it; 


The fighters arrived 


in time to fight; 


The battle was won 


for freedom and right. 


And here’s the moral— 


set to rhyme: 


Winning da war 
depends on TIME! 


Ameri , has had to learn a hard 
lesson the hard way. Defeats, how- 
are still defeats. “Too 
little, too late” makes a tragic epi- 
taph. But 
There’s high hope for the future in 
today’s fast-mounting war produc- 


ever heroic, 


we have learned. 


tion. . . . Even so, we don’t dare 
ease up or waste one working min- 
ute. The shift from stubborn defense 
to smashing offense will take more 


more individual effort 


etc. U. S&S. PAT. OFF 


produc lion 


—and more careful timing all 
along the line. . . . That’s where 
Telechron Clocks come in. They're 
already on the job in millions of 
homes and thousands of factories 

measuring time with a quiet accu- 
racy no war ever knew before. And 
they'll stay on the job until Sam has 


made Adolf and Hirohito holler 
“Uncle”! ... No man need be late 
for want of a minute—if a 


Telechron Clock can help him. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


ALL with the famous self-starting Telechron motor, sealed in 
oil for silence and long life. Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 
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Southern California Edison's H. C. Rice, addresses an AWVS meeting. 


Electrical Course for Defense Worker's Wives 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—A program 
designed for homemakers of war indus- 
tries being made available to the 
\merican Women’s Voluntary Services 
of Los Angeles County by the Southern 
California Edison Co, and Westinghouse. 

\s outlined by H. C. Rice, Edison Co. 
manager of domestic sales, and Elbert 
Kramer of Westinghouse to representa- 
tives of all AWVS units in Los Angeles 
County at a recent meeting, the program 
is directed toward speeding war produc- 
tion by building better health and assist- 
ing the homemaker with other contempo- 
rary home problems. 

The AWVS is the official sponsor of 
the activity, which will consist of some 
20 weekly meetings. AWVS members 
will present the programs from informa- 
tional material furnished by the Edison 


is 


| 


and Westinghouse companies and other 
cooperating business organizations. The 
following subjects will be covered: 

1. Nutrition. This will be built around 
Westinghouse’s Health for Victory Club 
highlighting the relation of a_ balanced 


| diet for war workers to increased indus- 


trial production. 

2. How to get the most from your 
electrical service. This will cover an 
explanation of electrical circuits, fuses, 
switches, electrical terms, appliance car 
and how to read a meter. 


3. War-time care of textiles. Prob- 


| lems of washing, ironing and cleaning 
| the many synthetic fabrics in use today 
| will be discussed. 


4. Care of home plumbing, with simple 
repairs that may be made by the house- 


— 


SHORT OF SKILLED HANDS? 


holder. 


| 
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EASY’S 
“WARTIME SERVICE PLAN” 
CAN HELP YOU! 


AUGUST, 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOK TO 
DEPT. M8 


EASY 


WASHING MACHINE 
CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The new fluorescent circuit permits the 
use of only one ballast—or control unit 
—with four 100-watt Mazda fluorescent 
lamps in place of the present 100-watt 
fluorescent fixtures which require two 
ballasts for four lamps. After the pat- 
ent was issued to Mr. Campbell he took 
the idea to the ballast technicians at 
General Electric’s Fort Wayne plant, who 
designed the special split-phase fluorescent 
ballast necessary for the circuit. 

The two lamps on each phase of the 
new circuit start in sequence and operate 
in series. Thus, one ballast does the 
work of two, effecting important econo- 
mies in any fluorescent installation where 
the new circuit can be used. Although it 
is designed for use only with 100-watt 
fluorescent lamps and on 254, 265, and 277 
volt circuits, many of the new war indus- 
try plants have this voltage available 
and other plants now being converted to 
war work can be changed over to take 
advantage of this circuit. 


New Fluorescent Fixture 
Circuit 


Electric Institute of Washington 


This view shows how four 100-watt fluores- 
ent lamps are positioned in fixtures soon 
o be available. The single ballast control 
nit, held by Nela engineer J. H. Camp- | 
bell, must be mounted on the fixture and 
properly connected electrically. The ballast 
nit weighs about 17 pounds. 


her 


and 
lub 


ced 


LEV ELAN D, OHIO—Development_ of 
Bnew circuit for fluorescent lighting fix- 
our @ures and a specially designed ballast con- 
an rol unit—a system which makes possible 
ses, fe Saving of millions of pounds of critical 
-are (puctals and also improves lighting efh- | 
; iency—has been announced by General | 
-oh- Electric lamp department at Nela Park. | 
day Weg circuit,” was conceived and developed | _ George F. Kindley, vice-president of the 
* By J. H. Campbell, a young G. E. light- | Edgar Morris Sales Co., has _ been 
nple Jes engineer, to whom the patent was | elected 1942 president of the Electric 
Institute of Washington, D. C. 


EASY’S 
“WARTIME SERVICE PLAN” 
CAN HELP YOU! 


EASY 


WASHING MACHINE 
CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOK TO 
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its weight 


STEEL MILLS MUST HAVE 


TO KEEP PACE WITH WAR PRODUCTION 


AR has a bottomless appetite for steel. This year our 

industry must produce even more steel than it did last year. 
This means not only more pig iron—but more scrap iron—at 
least six million extra tons of it! 

We are counting on you to mobilize part of this “extra” scrap! 
Perhaps you have already provided some system for collecting 
it. But usual methods won’t meet this crisis. It will take spectral 
diligence on the part of management to put the 1942 Scrap Drive 
over the top. 

If you haven’t already, we suggest you organize your own scrap 
drive, now. Make it an “all-out” clean sweep, and keep it going, 
week after week. Be sure to account for all dormant scrap— 
unused or abandoned equipment, broken or worn-out machine 
parts, pipe, metal sheets, old motors and appliances, discarded 
tools, trucks, etc. Things will move faster if you put some one 
individual in charge of salvage in all departments, and give him 
the authority to act. Promote the drive to your employees with 
posters and prizes. Make them all “scrap conscious.” Your local 
Industrial Salvage Committee will help you plan a forceful pro- 
gram and tell you where to sell your scrap. 

Whatever amount you can collect is valuable. Fifty pounds is 
enough for a .50-cal. machine gun. Twelve tons is enough for a 
“General Grant” tank. So go to it! 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and Netw 
York - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY, Birmingham 
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First in War, 


/ 


We're not building any ranges these 
days ... we're helping America build 
a victory. But we haven't stopped 
thinking about ranges. And from that 
thinking and planning a new Grand 
Gas Range is growing . . . a range that 
will offer the American housewife an 
undreamed-of degree of convenience 
and efficiency. It may or may not re- 
semble the ‘‘dream range” illustrated 
above, but whatever its final form, the 
post-war Grand will be fully worthy of 


its name... first in its field. 


When Peace Comes, 
It Will Be GRAND 


Grand Gas Ranges 


‘ DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND COOPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Barlow & Seelig workers increased their war production 30% during the month of 
June when their production effort was dedicated to their former fellow workers now 


in the armed forces of Uncle Sam. 


Letters to the men in the Service, telling them of 
the big production boost, were signed by all of the workers in the plant. Here are two 


of the screw machine operators whose work helped to make the record, Albert Weis. 


nicht and Fred Harms, adding their signatures to the letters. 


company's Honor Roll. 


In the background is the 


"Duration-ize Your Appliances” 
is P.G. & E. Summer Sloga 


SAN FRANCISCO — “Duration - Ize 
Your Appliances” has become the slogan 
of the summer appliance service promo- 
tion backed by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company throughout northern 
Calitornia. The slogan has been copy- 
righted, largely to prevent other indus- 
tries from using the word to cover repair 
work on their products. The program 
aims to assist the public by keeping its 
electric appliances in serviceable shape, 
to help dealers by building an increased 
repair business and to benefit manufac- 
turers by keeping the trade name of their 
appliances in public favor. 


Service Dealers Surveyed 


The campaign was inaugurated by 
calling together manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of appliances, who were asked to 
appoint and to submit the names of 
authorized service dealers for their prod- 
ucts in each community of the territory 
served by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. To comply for participation in 
the drive, dealers were asked to: 

1. Comply with the qualifications estab- 


| 


lished by the manufacturer or wholesaler | 


for authorized repair service. 
2. Maintain a place of business open 
continuously during normal business hours 


of each day to serve the public in con- 


nection with repair and service trans- 
actions. 
3. Have available the facilities, parts 


and personnel to render a_ satisfactory 
repair service on the appliance for which 
he is authorized. 

4. Agree to guarantee repair work for 


| 


Duration -ize 


YOUR APPLIANCES 
with timely repair 


a period of at least 90 days. 

When so authorized by the manuia 
turer or distributor, checked by 
P. G. & E. field representative, the dea! 
was furnished with an identifying de 
comania sign for his window, a wind 
display card and an offer of cooperat 
assistance in advertising. Qualified de: 
ers were placed on an authorized list us 
by salesmen, service men and other util: 
officials in giving recommendations : 
customers for repair service. Power co: 
pany advertising called attention to t 
existence of such a list. 

The utility offered to cover one-thir 
of the space cost of dealer, manufactur 
or distributor newspaper advertising 
voted exclusively to repair and sery 
of gas and electric appliances. Sim; 
rules governing this arrangement wi 
provided for both dealers and newspape: 

The utility's $40,000 program of adve: 
tising included two ads per month ! 
three months in 400 newspapers, 700, 
colorful bill stickers, 1,600 truck car 
400 24-sheet poster billboards, 200 p 
licity releases to newspapers, spot 
nouncements during the P. G. & E. ra 
program each night, 200 free advertis 
mats of the slogan, 500 decalcoma 
signs, 700 display cards and direct by 
literature available to dealers at nom 
cost. 

Credit for the development of the ca’ 
paign is given to Bert Reynolds, manag 
of domestic sales, to O. E. Rush, direct 
of dealer coordination and to Ray We 
brod of the advertising department, w 
coined the copyrighted slogan. 
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CONVERT-O-GRATE 


Anchor Post Fence Co., Heating Div., 
Baltimore,.Md. 


Device: System to convert gun type 
oil burner into a coal burning furnace. 


Selling Features: Consists essentially of 
several grate bars and bearing blocks 
upon which they rest together with 
the frame for an ash removal port, ash 
removal port plug, ash hoe and clinker 
hook; uses pea coal (anthracite) ; 
automatic in operation except it is 
necessary to place coal on fire morn- 
ing and night and remove ashes once 
or twice a week—thermostat starts 


and stops blower and fire operates as 
banked fire when thermostat is not 
calling for heat; can be used also for 
hot water in summer-winter hook-up ; 
can be used on steam, hot water, hot 
air, forced air, vapor systems provided 
proper access may be had for firing 
coal and for removing ash; grates 
made in 1 size only—24 in. long; Kit 
“A” is used in boilers having refrac- 
tory combustion chamber diam. up to 
18 in.; Kit “B” for boilers with com- 
bustion chamber diam. of 18 to 24 in. 


Price: “A” Kit, approximately $30; 
“B” Kit, $35 to $37. Rectangular 
and odd shaped boilers requiring addi- 


tional grates priced accordingly.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 
1942. 

v 


MUTSCHLER Sink Cabinet 
Mutschler Bros. Co., 


Device: Sink-cabinet combination de- 
signed for war production plant hous- 
ing projects. 


Nappanee, Ind. 


Selling Features: High-fired, vitreous 
china sink bowl, stain and acid proof, 
built into a matched and bolted hard 
maple top which is impregnated with 
special moisture controlling agent; 
bowl is heavy enough to resist shock 
and is made further damage proof by a 
means of top suspension; suspension 
also provides permanent water tight 
bond between impregnated maple and 
china bowl; base cabinet of selected 
kiln dried hardwood completes com- 
bination. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1942. 

v 


CORY Coffee Maker 


Glass Coffee Brewer Co., 325 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, 


Device: Cory “Royal” coffee brewer is 
now offered rubberless, operating with 
an exclusive Ground Glass Seal. 
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Selling 


Features: 
stripped of rubber, it is still a vacuum 


While completely 
brewer; setting upper glass upon de- 
canter puts the 2 ground glass surfaces 
in contact and creates a practical seal ; 
filter is accomplished by Cory glass 
filter rod; fittings of “Royal” rubber- 
less are of grained mahogany-tone 
Bakelite. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1942. 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS COUNCIL 


The 1942 educational literature issued 
by the Electric Water Systems Council 
consists of an envelope stuffer, a broadside 
and a new edition of the technical guide 
“Standard Manual of Water Supply Sys- 
tems.” The stuffer and the broadside 
are being mailed to farmers by participat- 
ing manufacturers and by power com- 
panies. Labor-saving benefits of water 
under pressure and the increase in food 
production made possible by an abundant 
supply of water is emphasized in the folder 
and the broadside. 


ELECTRIC FENCE MFRS. 
ASSOCIATION 


“Electric Fencing—Its Contribution to 
Our War Program” is the title of a new 
booklet recently submitted to the Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations, USDA 
and WPB by the Electric Fence Manu- 
facturers Ass ciation presenting the story 
of the importance of electric fencing in 
our war program. 


Hygrade Fluorescent 
Merchandiser 


A colorful floor merchandiser that dis- 
plays a complete assortment of fluorescent 
lamps has been announced by Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp. The merchandiser holds a 
standard stock of fluorescent lamps includ- 
ing 15, 20, 30 and 40-watt sizes. Display 
piece is 23 in. wide, 10 in. deep and 5 ft. 
in height. 


1942 


Hela Conserwe 
AMERICA’S 
FUEL SUPPLY 


Gravity Fed Oil Burning Heaters this year must provide 
essential heating comfort, and operate with a MAXIMUM 
of fuel economy. The bottleneck of transportation may 
make this imperative. 


Protect YOUR customers who have heaters with A-P 
Valves. Right NOW, during the off-season, inspect, adjust, 
repair their heaters to assure Fuel Conservation! Replace 
with new controls wherever necessary. While A-P Con- 
trols for NEW heaters require high priority ratings, 
REPLACEMENT controls are still obtainable. Act now; 
your customers will appreciate this service to aid them to 
more efficent and economical heating. 


New Wartime Heating Needs . . . 

On new Wartime Building projects, be sure to specify 
A-P DEPENDABLE CONTROLS for Gravity Fed Oil Burning 
Heaters and Furnaces. They help you to MORE HEAT 
on LESS FUEL, and assure dependable, trouble-free 
service. 


Write for your copy of the “A-P Album of Space 
Heater Selling.” 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NORTH THIRTY — SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE ® WISCONSIN 
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‘This war machine was built from an old 
pulley, the rear wheels of a truck and odds and 
ends of sheet steel. 


It will never fire a projectile nor drop a bomb. 
But if our enemies really understood America it 
would frighten them. 


The function of this scrappy gadget is to renew the 
weather-proofing on electric power wire . . . wire 
that would otherwise have to be junked. 


> But war teaches us to look beyond machines to the 
hearts and minds of the men who make them. 


In such perspective the device shown above takes 
on deep significance. It becomes a mechanical! parable 
on the ingenuity of men whose job it is to kee» electric 
power flowing to the vital war icadustries, regardless 
of shortages of copper, steel, rubber, aluminum. 


p There are hundreds of such parables in every war- 
converted industry. Here are just a few from our 
great electric power plants: 


. .. tons of bolts are being saved by a new method of 
rigging crossarms on electric poles. 


... a southern generating station found its dam weak- 
ening. To keep the power flowing, holes were bored 
through the concrete and the dam bolted to bedrock! 


. . . to avoid a shutdown, a middle-Atlantic utility 
worked out a method of stopping leaks around the 
giant valves controlling its water supply by mixing 
sawdust with the water. It worked. 


. . . @ western company bought old suspension cables 
from the wrecked Tacoma Bridge, untwisted them 
and used the metal as concrete reinforcement. 


So goes the saga of electric power, as the industry 
does its share in the common task . . . With much of 
its trained man-power in the services, with priorities 
available only in the most urgent cases, the American 
utilities are showing the stuff American management 
and labor are made of, 


| 


But where are the stories of plants rushed into being 
almost overnight to supply electric energy? 


As an American, you can thank your lucky stars 
such stories are few. Generating plants and power 
lines take years to build. For instance, our country’s 
power equipment at the start of the war represented 
an investment of more than the present combined cost 
of the two-ocean navy and lend-lease expenditures. 


War conversion for this vigorous industry, was al- 
most as simple as pushing the light switch on your 
reading lamp. The power was there because energetic 
managements had created it in the normal course of 
American life. 


Some rush construction was necessary, but the 
electric power industry was first in war because it had 
been first in peace. 


p> The story goes back to the depression years. The 
utilities were the first to shake off the doldrums. By 
1935, they had already passed 1929 levels. 


. . . By the time the war broke out in Europe, Ameri- 
ca’s giant electrical capacity surpassed that of any 
combination of potential enemies. 


... It has grown since then, with 3% million kw. 
capacity scheduled to be added in 1942, This year, 
the industry also will spend 150 million dollars on 
maintenance alone. 


> Because of these private expenditures, because 
the electrical companies started years ago to sell 
women on the convenience of electrical home appli- 
ances . . . and because the industry has always built 
in advance of demand, it was ready for either peace 
or war, with the world’s greatest system of power 
production and distribution. 


* * 


In recognition of the miracle of war production—accom- 
plished through the cooperation of American management 
and labor with the W. P. B. . . . this advertisement is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial 
Communication. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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WITH A POSTSCRIPT 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


tani you saw the advertisement on 
the opposite page, in the newspapers. 


Did you notice those five examples of 
the way in which maintenance men are 
meeting the problem of war operation? 


That’s what this page is about. 


If one public utility maintenance man 
works out a new way of reconditioning wire, 
his idea becomes really valuable to the country 
when all maintenance men with a similar 
problem find out how he did it. 


If one man experiments with silver and 
bismuth as a substitute for tin solder, that 
becomes great news for a man who needs tin 
solder and can’t get it. 


That’s why industry after industry has 
been able to meet the war production chal- 
lenge . . . by swapping ideas. 


P In industry, this idea swapping is done 
mostly through the editorial and advertising 
pages of the industrial press. 


McGraw-Hill, for instance, keeps 153 edi- 
tors and 725 engineer-correspondents busy 
digging up new methods of doing things. 


Industrial advertisers, too, often send men 


into the field to discover new ways of making 
their products do more work, or last longer. 


When such practical editorial and adver- 
tising information is distributed to the readers 
of the 23 McGraw-Hill publications, the value 
of each idea is multiplied by thousands. 


So valuable is this interchange of technical 
information that many companies are survey- 
ing their organizations to make sure that the 
supply of Industrial Magazines is adequate. 


> If you would like suggestions as to how to 
conduct such a survey, just write to Reading 
Counselor Department, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 
* * * 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 

More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers 
and production men, who give America her world 
supremacy in technical ‘‘know-how’’, use the edi- 
torial and advertising content of the 23 McGraw- 
Hill publications as a means of exchanging ideas. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Technical, engineering and business books for col- 
leges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Machinist 


Aviation 


Bus Transportation 


Business 


Coal Age 
Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 


Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering 


Electrical World 


Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal Power 
E. & M.J. Metaland Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management & Maintenance Transit Journal 


Food Industries Wholesaler’s Salesman 


Mill Supplies 


Textile World 
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for solving technical 
and business problems 


When you want in 
formation fast—for 
dealing with difficult 
production problems. 
for settling special 
managerial ques 
tions, or for handling 
the “1001” situat-ons 
that arise in every 
shop, office, labora 
tory and field— 


y 
‘ 


get the facts—experience—data you 
need te solve your perticular prob- 
lems from 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


NEW 302-PAGE 1942 CATALOGUE 


He s ir free guide to practical, expert 
informa on scores of ubjects fron Ac 
punting to Zoology It contains clear, concise 
les i ne ofr re than 2000 authoritative 
f ‘ ¢ books written by leadersin indus 
‘ is aS engineering and the sciences 
For your copy fill in and mail coupon (Als 
ot on t subjects of special interest on 
hich you desire det ed information.) 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 
Send me a free copy of the New 1942 Catalogue 
{f MeGraw- Hill Book I want » know more 
about 
Name 
Add 
‘ Sta FEM. 8-42 
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PRICE CONTROL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


Leon Henderson has 
attempted to disturb normal business 
relationships as little as possible while 
carrying out his duties as directed by 
Congress in the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942. 

Secause of this attitude on the part 
of the Price Administrator, the Office 
of Price Administration is always 
ready to alter any provisions of its 
price regulations which appear inequit- 
able or unworkable after a reasonable 
trial. It welcomes any information 
from persons affected by its regulations 
and gives serious consideration to any 
statements made by reliable persons. 
Accordingly, as in the case of all other 
regulations, we have examined with 
care all suggestions concerning the 
regulation of used refrigerator prices. 
Our studies have convinced us that the 
fundamental principles embodied in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 139 
are sound and that they present a 
simple and just method of determining 
the prices of used household mechani- 
refrigerators. 


runaway prices. 


cal 


Chiseling Practices 
Being Scrutinized 


In a democratic country, the success 
or failure of any law depends on the 
willingness of the majority to abide 
by the rules. This commonplace fact 
has meaning today than ever 


more 


Si) 


before. We in the Office of Price Ad 
ministration recognize that Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 139, as well as al! 
other price regulations issued by th 
OPA, rest for their effectiveness upo1 
the cooperation of the business com- 
munity. 

We are certain that the vast ma- 
jority of the used refrigerator industry 
has cooperated and will continue to do 
so. Unfortunately, there is a periphery 
in almost all industries, where chisel 
ling is the order of business. It was 
to such a group in your industry that 
the Office of Price Administration felt 
impelled to address a warning last 
July 6. Complaints have reached the 
OPA that attempts are being made to 
exceed the maximum prices established 
by Maximum Price Regulation No. 139 
through rental-sales schemes. Another 
reported device involves the sale of 
“as is” refrigerators tied to a recon- 
ditioning plan which either reduces 
standards, raises the price above the 
permitted maximum, or both. While 
the OPA is watching the situation 
closely and will not hesitate to use 
such means as the law gives it to pro- 
tect legitimate dealers and consumers 
against such obvious evasions of the 


Regulation, it feels that the majority 
of dealers, aware of the importance 


of the fight against inflation, will see 
that Maximum Price Regulation No 
139 is observed. 


WHERE 
To Buy 


Parts, Services & 
Accessories 


RATE na 
t ead 


3 May 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


| 
CLASSIFE ADVERTISING | 
OPPORTUNITIES: SELLING EMPLOYMENT . . MERCHANDISE . . . BUSINESS 
RATES: ter ATee 15 Cents a Word Minimum DISCOU NT f if full payment is made contract basis Contract rates quoted ¢n 
$5.00. POSITIONS WANTED (full n advance for msecutive insertio request 
part time salar _ employment only) % DISPLAYED INDIVID AL SPAC ES with AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured %* 
able in ad anc e pore r rules for prominent display of adver- vertically on a column—4 columns—48 in- 
Box’ NU MBE ies “C are of public m New tisements ches to a page. Copy for new advertisements 
ago or San Francisco Ome s count The adve ‘rtising rate is $8.00 per inch for received by July 30 will appear in August 
as lU w soe all advertising appearing on other than a issue, subject to space limitations | 


Our 116-page 
FREE! Catalog of FREE' 
Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 

Quality, Service, Low Prices! 

MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


ESTABLISHED ACTURER’S REP 
RESENTATIVE ilar ntactine 
100 wholes electr al acc nts 
seaboa r nter sted 
one rtw al lines. Apy 
parts ther t sold hroug 
sale tr ace RK A. 609 
rical Merck sing 1 St 
WANTED 
WANTED! STANDARD MAKE washers or 
ers. Will bu for cash at manufactur 
end u 
I Box 961, Sar \ 
x 


We’ re making mS war 
materials now to hasten 
the day when we may 
serve you again with 


YOUR TRADE IS HUNGRY FOR 


RE-NU-VATED VACUUM CLEANERS 


By MILBERN 


Milbern's LOW PRICES give you 
the beginning of good-will with your 
new customers—and, then—the long, 
satisfactory service of an honest re- 
built job, creates repeat orders. 

All leading brands — expertly re- 
built from brush to handle-grip— 
make easy sales. 


Write for our interesting price 
schedule 


MILBERN VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


“Recreators of Vacuum Cleaners” 
241 W. 23 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


WE WILL BUY FOR CASH 
any quantity of 


NEW 


WASHING MACHINES 
IRONERS 
REFRIGERATORS 
RADIOS 
SMALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
SHOTGUNS OR RIFLES 


No Quantity Toe Large or Too Small 
Please submit stock list and prices 


W-608, Electrical Merchandising 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


WANTED 

ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS, 

and LAUNDRY EQUI 
Write, starting specifications, age, type, etc. (re- 
gardieas of condition). 
We buy all of the used units you may have— 
No quantities too large. 

ond Service 


71 W. New York City, N. ¥. 


AUGUST, 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Columbus, Indiana 
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Six Factors in Building Service Volume 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE [2 


hfurnishes radio service alone. Refrig- 
erition men can be trained to remove 


and install radio chassis as well as any 
alio service man. As this work 
would usually be done while out on 
reirigeration service calls, the mini- 


fmum of time and mileage would be 


cousumed. 

in the average American home, 
there are two radio sets. Thus, a 
letter to each user of a Crosley re- 
frigerator would reach a family with 
two radio receivers. We advise our 
distributor to write a letter, hand- 
addressed and in a plain envelope to 
each of their refrigerator users. 

In this letter, the distributor should 
tell the customer : 


That it is highly important for him to 
maintain his present radio set in good 
condition at all times, as new products 
may not be available. 

That the repair of a radio set is a 
highly technical piece of work, which re- 
quires accurate instruments and parts 
which have been carefully handled. As 
it is not advisable to carry such delicate 
instruments around in a service car, it is 
recommended that all radio sets be 
taken to a central repair shop for repairs 
and testing. If this is done, an original 
factory guarantee can be given on each, 
set repaired. 

That any tubes or other parts that 
have been replaced will be returned to 
the customer with the set that is re- 
paired, so that the replaced parts can 
be checked, if the customer so desires. 


We recommend to our distributors 
that radio sets be repaired on a flat 
rate basis: that is, a set price for a 


SPEAKING OF NEW LINES... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


paint offered opportunities for spec- 
tacular merchandising stunts. A sen- 
sational new one-coat_ wall paint 
proved a good interest arouser. Sens- 
ing the wide public interest in a prod- 
uct of this type, Mr. Miers immediately 
put a demonstrator of the new wall 
paint in one of his display windows. 
This demonstrator spent the day paint- 


A demonstrator in one of the windows of 
Miers Radio & Paint Co. attracts large 
crowds as she shows how a new wallfinish 
can be applied directly over old wallpaper. 
Mr. Miers is using the same merchandising 
skill that made his old business a success 
to put over the new venture. 


console, the chassis of which would be 
picked up and delivered, the pick-up 
and delivery charge to be included in 
the cost. There also should be a flat 
rate for table model sets brought in 
by customers, but the flat prices should 
not include the cost of tubes or other 
major parts. 

It is possible to give a complete, 
over-all guarantee on each repair job, 
for a 90-day period, if a fixed charge 
of 25 or 30 cents on each set that is 
repaired be included in the cost of the 
work. If the fee is treated as an insur- 
ance reserve, it will be found that it 
will be more than adequate to cover 
failures. 

Each radio chassis should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and made to appear like 
new before being returned to the 
owner. 

Finally, The Crosley Corporation’s 
service supervisors have been given 
an intensive training course in the 
development of this type of business 
and are prepared to fit a service sales 
plan to the distributor’s particular op- 
eration. Their primary job this year 
is to act as business consultants for 
their distributors’ service operations. 

The distributor who maintains his 
identity in the appliance and radio 
field for the duration of the emer- 
gency and maintains contact with deal- 
ers, independent service men and the 
public through the aggressive service 
department operation will be the dis- 
tributor who cashs in on the huge 
reservoir of accumulated demand when 
the war is over. 


ing over wall papered panels and actu- 
ally proving that the new product 
would cover the brightest floral pat- 
terns and other designs. Miers Radio 
Company has a good central location, 
and it wasn’t long before crowds began 
gathering around the window. Before 
the first day of the demonstration was 
over, Mr. Miers had reason to believe 
that this one product alone would more 
than justify his venture into the new 
field. 

Actually, according to Mr. Miers, 
the jump from radios and appliances 
to paint and wall paper is not nearly 
as long as it seems, the main reason 
being that paint is no longer purely a 
hardware and building supply item. 
Today a surprising number of people 
are doing their own painting; and with 
wartime restrictions on remodeling 
costs and the current labor shortage, 
this number is constantly increasing. 
Many of these “new painters” have 
never been in a regular paint store 
in their lives; and if dealers with 
whom they are friendly now offer the 


new line, it stands to reason that the 


average person would rather do busi- 
ness with an old friend than go into 
an absolutely strange establishment. 

If the radio dealer looking for a 
supplementary line has any further 
worries about paint mixing with his 
former merchandise, he need only look 


at the record of the Miers Radio | 


Company. 
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What the Warworker Buys 


N the midst of a world of restric- 

tions, priorities and 
the market represented by the war- 
worker of today looks like the brightest 
spot on the horizon of the merchants 
of the country. In order to determine 
what the warworker actually is buying 


frozen stocks 


and what should be stocked to meet 
his needs a number of surveys have 
been made. One of these made by a 


San Francisco newspaper covering dis 
tricts vicinity o! 


in the San Francisco 


in the war industries 
indi- 


ll commodities 


Bay area 


cated that purchases of a 
} 


are not being made recklessly, nor 
are they made purely to meet tempo- 
rary needs. War workers on the 


whole are 


dise which 


merchan- 
taste shown 
conditi 
but almost 
arguments 


out to buy durable 
will last. The 
in their selection may be 
by their experience, 
uniformly they are 
and “good value 

An _ survey conducted by Sally 
Kimball, publicity director of the West- 
ern Me ow idise Mart, San Francisco, 


directed to the 


past 
Of en to 
of qu 


Was 


particularly home 


furnishing purchases of war workers’ 


families. Washington has estimated 
that by 1943 there will be over a mil- 
lion warworkers’ homes in occupancy 
throughout the country. California 
alone will have 82,500 of these homes 
started or completed during 1942. 
These homes for the most part are 
furnished with major kitchen equip- 
ment by the builder, but are left to be 
furnished otherwise by the warwork- 


ers, who will 


yecupy them as rapidly as 
they are completed. 

The homes or apartments are rela 
tively small, rentals averaging from 
$25 to $35 monthly Some of the 
houses have three bedrooms, but most 
of the rooms are small, although actu- 
ally, says Miss Kimball, “they are not 
so diminutive that they cannot ade- 
quately accommodate necessary fur- 
nishings both attractively and com- 
fortably.” 

Her first visit was to an industrial 


area and _ office 


shipyards, 


occupied by laborers 
workers 
Most of 


highet 


from two nearby 


this group were enjoying 


wages than ever before and 


most of them came to their new homes 
without previously owning any furni- 
ture to speak of. On the average these 
people spent about $500 for the com- 


plete furnishing of their houses, in- 
cluding living room, dinette and two 
bedrooms. Price range of furniture 


purchased was medium, but the posses- 
sions were bought with an eye to per- 
manence. Most of them wanted large 
overstuffed living room pieces finished 
in deep blues and reds. Purchases in- 
cluded sofa (more often sofa-bed) arm 
chair, occasional chair, table, 
lamp table, one or two floor lamps and 
radio, plus one complete bedroom suite. 
They not interested in modern 
sectional pieces, which, in their opin- 
ion, did not offer “enough for your 
money.” 


coffee 


were 


Army and Navy Personnel 
Are Customers 
\nother group investigated included 
a large proportion of civilian personnel 


of the Army and Navy. Although 
many of these have long been in the 


service, they, too, are purchasing home 
furnishings for the first time because 
hitherto they have been able to rent 
quarters furnished. Their incomes are 
not as of the industrial 
workers but their expenditure for fur- 
niture averaged about the same. 
purchased varied greatly, from modi 
fied 18th century to modern rattan with 
Chinese Their only objec- 
ion to sectional modern types was that 
initial cost was high. Having to fur 
nish the entire house complete with 
one purchase, they bought modestly, 
but with taste. 
Dealers contacted 


large as those 


Styles 


accessories. 


had found that the 


new situation developed so fast that they 


had not had time 
provision for it. 


to make any special 
“Most successful 

apparentiy were those dealers who ¢ id 
tl tl leale ho d 

not expect their new market to consist 


of a strange new type of customer and 
bought wisely of stable merchandise.” 
Most of the retailers expressed the 


that although the warworker 
hasn’t a large sum of money to spend 
furnishings, “he sound, 
merchandise.” 


opinion 


on his 
lurable 


wants 


“LET'S SEE IF | 
WIRE FUSES, COMPACT, 
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HAVE EVERYTHING—SCREW DRIVER, TAPE, 
HANDKERCHIEF AND LIPSTICK." 
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Merchandising in Wartime By L. E. Moffatt | 


Price Control of Used Refrigerators By Albert Waterston 4 


A member of OPA interprets used refrigerator price control for our 
readers 


Speaking of New Lines—Paint Helped Solve This 
Dealer's Problems 
Miers Radio, Easton, Pa., invests $1,000 in paint and likes it 


Speaking of Service—Here's A Real Service Center 8 


Pictures of one of three G-E appliance service centers recently 
opened—the San Francisco headquarters 


5,000 Service Calls a Year—from the Phone Book 
Tom Blackburn 10 


Charley Kratsch, Maytag distributor in Chicago area, gives sound 
advice on servicing washers 


Flat Rates—The Par in Washer Repairing eagcalll 


Time study on repairing Maytag washers 


Six Factors in Building Service Volume By H. A. Newell 12 


The manager of Crosley Corp.'s service department reviews the 
current problems of distributors and dealers 


Right Way to Install a New Range Heating Element 13 


Photographs Coie step-by-step how to replace nickel chromium 
alloy in a heating element 


In St. Louis 212 Dealers Service; 201 Don't 


Appliance repair possibilities are surveyed by Union Electric Co. 


Machine Too! Builders By James H. McGraw, Jr. 15 
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